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1906 to 1937 


industry was born, to 1937 the U. S. 

Industrial Alcohol Co. has main- 
tained an unchallenged record of lead- 
ership among industrial alcohol pro- 
ducers. 


Fis 1906, when America's alcohol 


Out of this leadership have come many 
developments of great significance to 
chemical industry . .. new products, 
new manufacturing methods and im- 
provements in shipping materials. 


Wherever industrial alcohol is used, 
U.S.I. is widely known because manu- 
facturers associate U.S.I. with the vi- 
sion indispensable to the steady prog- 
ress of the nation. 
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@ LAMP BLACKS @ NATURAL GASOLINE 


On March 10, 1937, the Company paid its sixty-first con- 
secutive quarterly cash dividend, having paid a dividend in 


every quarter since it began business in 1922. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON 
COMPANY 


41 EAST 42ND STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ SUBSIDIARY AND CONTROLLED CORPORATIONS: 


Columbian Fuel Corporation Monroe Gas Company 

Columbian Gasoline Corporation The Peerless Carbon Black Company 
Coltexo Corporation Pineville Gas Company, Inc. 

Ladel Oil Properties, Inc. The L. Martin Company 

Fred'k H. Levey Company, Inc. The Amalgamated Company, Inc. 
Magnetic Pigment Company Southern Carbon Company 


Southern Gas Line, Inc. 


Industries Served 
by the Products gm 
Columbian 

Company 


Motor Industry 


Carbon black for tires, reinf 
rubber parts and car 


General Industry 
Natural gas for power, 7 

Paint, Varnish and Lacqug 

Industries 
Carbon black and oxides of iron 


for pigmentation. 


Ink Industry 
Carbon black for fine printing 


inks. 


Motor Body Industry 
Carbon black for lacquers and | 


enamels. 
Publishing Industry 

Fine printing inks. 
Gasoline Industry 


Natural gasoline. 


Rubber Footwear Industry 
Carbon black and oxides of iron, 


Crayon Industry 
Pigments and colors. 


Linoleum Industry 
Carbon and bone blacks, and ox- 
ides of iron for coloring. 

Heating Industry 
Natural gas for heating and 
power. 

Cement Industry 
Carbon black and oxides of iron 
for coloring. 

Phonograph Industry 
Carbon and bone black, and iron 
oxides for records. 

Road-building Industry 
Carbon black for glare elimina- 
tion. 

Glass Industry 
Rouge for polishing glass. 


Typewriter Industry 
Carbon black fer ribbons and 
carbon paper. 

Construction Industry 
Carbon black for conveyer belts. 


Stove Industry 
Carbon black for steve polish. 


Rubber Industry 
Carbon black for rubber tires, 
mechanicals and footwear. 
Wall Paper Industry 
Bone black and iron oxides for 
pigmentation. 
Leather Industry 
Carbon and bone black, and iron 


oxides for coloring. 


Shoe Industry 
Carbon black fer polish, and 
composition soles and heels. 
Paper Industry 
Carbon and bone blacks for 


black and tinted papers, binder 
boards and photographic paper. 
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Period of stock market quiet may continue 


—Fairchild Aerial Surveys | 
in the weeks ahead, but 


fundamentals indicate resumption of upward price trend later on. 


AST week’s budget message—and events which im- 

mediately followed it—should make it obvious that 
inflation, in fact and in prospect, is to be with us for 
considerable time to come. In the first place, the Ad- 
ministration appears to have committed the country to 
a permanent level of expenditures which cannot be sup- 
ported in even as prosperous a year as is indicated for 
the next twelve months. In the second place, revolt con- 
cerning “economies” has already broken out in Congress, 
and relief appropriations for the fiscal year 1938 totalling 
virtually as much as expenditures this year for that pur- 
pose are being demanded. This is in face of the fact that 
general business is currently 15 to 20 per cent better 
than a year ago, and that government officials months 
ago began to show concern lest business recovery should 
turn into a business boom. And examination of the strik- 
ing earnings gains which are characterizing first quarter 
statements would lend support to an opinion that a boom 
had already arrived, except for the fact that the best gains 
are being shown by companies which are merely recover- 
ing ground lost during the depression and have not yet 
attained even “normal” earning power. 


ITH inflation so clearly in the air and with busi- i 

ness giving such good account of itself, more en- | 
couraging stock market action than we have had for the | 
past month would seem called for. Fundamental trends ( 
strongly dictate against any important liquidation of 
stock holdings, but factors of more immediate uncertainty 
are preventing aggressive new purchasing. We have 
with us, of course, the “constitutional crisis” brought by 
the proposal to pack the Supreme Court. There remains 
the possibility of another White House statement in the 
campaign to talk down a business boom. And there can- 
not be forgotten the President’s habit of waiting until 
late in a Congressional session to introduce new legisla- 
tion of radical nature. These circumstances may con- 
tinue in the weeks ahead to prevent share prices from 
making any impressive progress, but every indication is 
that any period of quiet will be but temporary, to be fol- 
lowed by resumption of substantial improvement by well 
situated equities. Thus the present situation appears to 
call for intelligent selection in making new commitments, 
and retention of issues of companies in good position to 
continue their earnings improvement. 
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The 
Things 


The Budget: 


So far as the investor is concerned, two things stand 
out in the President’s budget message of last week. The 
first is that the creation of credit money is to continue— 
as a result of a continuing deficit—and thereby further 
inflate the credit structure, artificially stimulate business 
and raise the general price level. The second is that no 
change in the tax structure is contemplated for this ses- 
sion of Congress, and no specific hope is held out for 
significant revision of the tax on undistributed corporate 
earnings—a tax which yields much less than expected 
but nevertheless forces corporations to pay out funds 
which will be needed the first time business declines, and 
prevents them from using earnings for debt retirement 
or for expansion and modernization. There is little 
doubt that the Federal credit can stand another year or 
so of unbalanced budgets, but the disquieting aspect of 
the situation is that each budget message postpones for 
another year the time expenditures are to be brought 
within the limits of income. And in the meantime, the 
cost of government continues to rise. The special pres- 
sure groups—such as mayors of cities and governors of 
states—having been so successful in the past in preventing 
reductions in “relief” expenditures, there is no assurance 
now that the total for such purpose next year will be kept 
within the stated $1.5 billion. The Administration con- 
tinues to voice abhorrence to inflation; and at the same 
time we witness its efforts on one side to discourage a 
business boom, and on the other’it calls for $1.5 billion 
for relief of unemployment. The Administration could 
well recall its own warning of 1933, that “liberal govern- 
ments have often been wrecked on the rocks of a loose 
fiscal policy.” The inability of the Government to balance 
the budget even in a period of high business activity can 
be depended upon to keep inflation psychology very much 
alive. 


Utilities: 


If President Roosevelt is earnest in his efforts to bring 
about an early balance of the Federal budget, grounds 
will exist for considerable encouragement concerning the 
public utility industry. Because if all unnecessary ex- 
penditures are to be eliminated, the use of Federal money 
for the construction of duplicating electric power facilities 
will be stopped immediately. It would perhaps be too 
much to expect abandonment of the Government-sub- 
sidized TVA, but—and again assuming that the Admin- 
istration is sincere—millions could be saved by complet- 
ing merely for flood control the two TVA dams still 
unfinished. The Boulder Dam project has been virtually 
completed, and Bonneville and Grand Coulee will be 
finished this year, but there still remain the three Central 
Valley (Cal.) projects, Fort Peck (Mont.), Casper-Al- 
cova (Wyo.), Loup River (Neb.), Pickwick Dam 
(Tenn.), Bluestone Reservoir (W. Va.) and Colorado 
River Power Authority, all of which are potential com- 
petitors with the private utility companies. 


Rail Rates: 


Developments to date point to expeditious and fayor. 
able decisions by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the railroads’ applications for basic freight rate jp. 
creases. A decision last week permitting increases on 
a number of miscellaneous commodities—including 
chrome and manganese ores and concentrates, ground 
iron ore, paints and varnishes, portland cement, tobacco 
leaf, flaxseed and linseed, and explosives—although not 
connected with the general freight rate cases coverin 
major commodity groups, at least implies that the Com- 
mission recognizes the need for higher revenues to meet 
increased operating costs. Such recognition would pro- 
vide encouragement for rail investors who are frequently 
subjected to warnings such as those given before the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America last week by the 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank of New York 
and the senior executive of the Burlington Railroad, who 
both expressed doubts as to the railroads’ financial future 
because of maladjustment of revenues and expenses. One 
of the speakers stated that, while some individual roads 
had made brilliant records, the industry “can not earn 
enough, it seems, to restore their general credit, because 
costs are forced up while earnings are being kept down.” 
If the ICC’s decision on the general rate cases is favor- 
able to the railroads’ applications, reasonable rate in- 
creases, which can be put into effect without unduly bur- 
dening industry, will do much toward bringing a better 
balance between income and outgo. 


Rubber: 


Indications are that sales and earnings of the tire 
companies in the first quarter registered considerable im- 
provement, under a rising price structure and good de- 
mand. Rubber consumption in March was 5.3 per cent 
above February and 24 per cent higher that a year ago. 
For the larger manufacturers, conditions are the best in 
seven years, and delays in motor production have not 
importantly affected sales because of the good demand 
for tires in the replacement fields. Floods have benefited 
sales of footwear, and mechanical goods and sundries 
lave moved into consumption in improving volume. Pur- 
chases of the better situated shares have been recom- 
mended at substantially lower prices but such issues as 
Goodyear and Goodrich continue suitable for speculative 
conunitments. 
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The Chemical Industry— 


A Pillar of 
Modern Industrial Life 


Modern society is placing increasing dependence upon 
the chemical industry, with the latter contributing 
heavily toward bringing about higher standards of liv- 
ing. Continued great potentialities of further growth 
place chemical securities high in investor esteem. 


HE chemical industry may well 

be called the warp and woof of 
modern industrial life. Not only are 
some of its diversified materials and 
methods woven into the manufactur- 
ing processes or the products of all 
major industries, but the chemical 
division itself is increasingly produc- 
ing finished synthetic articles that 
play their part in a higher standard 
of living and beauty. 

Although the layman may not be 
familiar with the uses of such chem- 
ical substances as coal tar, carbon 
black, the alkalis, the oxy-acetylene 
gases, cellulose and many others, at 
no time in his daily life is he without 
contact with some resultant of the 
chemical laboratories. He may not 
know that carbon black strengthens 
his autpmobile tires, that from coal 
tar come the dyes that color his wear- 
ing apparel, that the gases result in 
great economies in the cost of sky- 
scrapers, and that the alkalis enter 
into soap, glass and other products, 
but the multitudinous output of the 
chemical plants is no less indispens- 
able to him than it is to many indus- 
trial concerns, which could not exist 
in their present form without it. 


Test Tube Magic 


Food, medicines, houses, clothes, 
automobiles, steamships, airplanes, 
telephones, motion pictures, news- 
papers and magazines, all have been 
touched and transformed by the ma- 
terials that have come out of the test 
tubes, beakers and retorts of the 
chemist. It is characteristic, too, of 
many of these products that they play 
an inexpensive part in the total cost 
of the manufactured article, while 
adding much to its value. A few 
cents, for instance, would more than 
cover the cost of the dyestuffs in a 
suit of clothes or the tanning ma- 
terial in shoes. Without chemical de- 
velopments, the living standards of 
man could scarcely have advanced 
beyond those of the Dark Ages. 


But despite its many bounties to 
mankind, it is only since the World 
War that financial ownership in the 
American chemical industry has been 
available to the public on a broad 
scale. With the World War bring- 
ing confiscation of German chemical 
patents and a crying need by the Al- 
lies for chemical materials, the Ameri- 
can producers received a great im- 
petus. Tremendous consolidations 
took place thereafter, with the pub- 
lic’s capital being drawn into the 
business. 


Topsy-Like Growth 


From 1914 through 1929, the value 
of chemical products made for annual 
sale rose from about $158 million to 
$760 million. The depression caused 
a slump to $550 million in 1931, but 
after a further moderate decline 
through 1933, volume and value of 
production increased substantially. 
And with post war expansion, Ameri- 
can products began to become in- 
creasingly desirable abroad. Since 
1929 the value of exports has been 
considerably in excess of imports, re- 
versing the pre-war trend. United 
States exports of chemical and re- 
lated products rose from $107.3 mil- 
lion in 1933 to $153.5 million in 1936 
(see chart on following page for 
monthly export trend and comparison 
with general merchandise). 

Although generalizations about the 
chemical industry need to be chal- 
lenged in regard to specific divisions 
and companies, it is true in the main 
that the manufacturers came through 
the depression with comparatively 
excellent earnings and dividend rec- 
ords. Coupling this factor with the 
continuing favorable outlook for de- 
velopment, it is not surprising that 
most of the companies’ equities nor- 
mally sell on a relatively high price- 
to-earnings and low yield basis. 

To the investor, the industry now 
offers a broad range of ownership, 
extending from “blue chip” shares to 
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the more speculative issues. While no 
chemical company completely covers 
the field horizontally, either as to the 
basic materials used or the products 
manufactured, some of the larger 
companies—notably du Pont, Mon- 
santo Chemical and Union Carbide— 
have a broad range of both products 
and customers. Others quite often 
depend for the bulk of earnings on 
one chemical division which supplies 
a field in which they are strongly en- 
trenched, but nearly all are expanding 
their smaller departments. And still 
others may depend chiefly upon a 
single basic raw material from which 
they develop a wide range of products 
and for which they find new uses. 
Efforts to diversify production or the 
uses of production strongly charac- 
terize the entire chemical field. 

It follows that extensive research is 
of paramount importance to the chem- 
ical industry, in which competition is 
intense but not usually oppressive. 
Unlike the typical manufacturer, 
where competition arises, through es- 
sentially similar products on a price, 
quality and service basis, a chemical 
producer may face competition with 
the same products made from differ- 
ent materials or by different pro- 
cesses, and with different products 
designed to serve the same purpose. 

While a chemist may achieve scien- 
tific distinction by taking Nature’s 
raw materials apart and rebuilding 
them into such things as rayon and 
man-made rubber, his accomplish- 
ments are not reflected in company 
profits until these curiosities are re- 
moved from the laboratory shelves— 
as they have been — and put 
into profitable commercial production. 
That he can get from a black sticky 
tar the colors of the rainbow and 
the perfume of a thousand gardens 
does not mean that the processes and 
materials he uses may not be sup- 
planted by more efficient and less 
costly substitutes. This is the Dam- 
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oclean sword of the industry—the 
possibility that either processes or 
products may be undermined com- 
mercially by new discoveries which 
can be patented or kept secret by com- 
petitors. 


A factor which assumes added im- 
portance in times such as the present 
is the relatively insignificant part 
labor plays in the industry’s highly 
mechanized operations and in the 
small proportion of labor costs to to- 


tal manufacturing expenses. Accord- 
ing to the latest available Bureau of 
Census data, wages averaged only 
about 10% per cent of the value of 
chemical products in 1933, which js 
much less than the average for most 
industries. Employment in the induys- 
try, swinging upward since its de- 
pression low in 1932, has now passed 
its 1929 peak by approximately 20 
per cent and average hourly earnings 
of about 68 cents are ten cents higher 
than the top 1929 level. For these and 
other reasons the industry appears to 
be relatively immune from the serious 
labor troubles that are plaguing many 
industrial groups. 

To summarize: The tentacles of 
the American chemical industry 
reach out into nearly every form of 
industrial life. And it is the increas- 
ing dependence placed upon the in- 
dustry by modern society that has 
resulted in chemical company securi- 
ties attaining such a high position in 
investor preference. Immediate in- 
come returns afforded by the chemical 
group may be relatively low, but this 
is more than compensated for by the 
continued great potentialities for fur- 
ther growth. 


Chemical Analysis and Review 


Carbon Black 


Rubber Takes 85% of Output 


T was not until about 1911 that 

the effect of carbon black as a 
reinforcing agent for rubber was dis- 
covered, giving an intense stimulus 
to this industry. Production rose 
from 50 million pounds in 1912 to 
an estimated peak of 400 millions last 
year, keeping pace with the expand- 
ing use of automobiles and their rub- 
ber tire requirements. 

A product of the incomplete com- 
bustion of natural gas, carbon black, 
is used in practically everything that 
requires a black pigment of marked 
intensity—inks, varnishes, paints and 
lacquers—but its qualities for increas- 


ing rubber’s tensile strength and ac- 
celerating vulcanizing time make it 
indispensable in the manufacture of 
casings and other rubber articles. 
Hence rubber manufacturers utilize 
about 85 per cent of domestic con- 
sumption, the ink companies 6 per 
cent, the paint and varnish companies 
3 per cent, with the remainder going 
to miscellaneous outlets. 

After a period of a few years be- 
ginning in 1929 marked by high in- 
ventories and a rapid decline of car- 
bon black prices, the industry appears 
to have recovered its stability. Prices 
have remained steady since the be- 
ginning of 1934 and stocks at the 
plants have declined, probably to the 
lowest point in terms of day’s supply 
since 1928. Last year sales out- 
stripped production by an estimated 
14 per cent and inventories dropped 
to about three months supply at the 
year-end. 


The two leading producers in this 
field are Columbian Carbon and 
United Carbon, whose plants are 
strategically located at the sources of 
the raw materials in the natural gas 
areas. Of increasing importance in 
their revenues are the sales of natural 
gas, Columbian’s totaling 41.55 per 
cent of net sales last year, and United’s 
amounting to about 30 per cent. 
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With sales of carbon black climb- 
ing during the early months of 1937, 
the outlook for these important units 
in this industry appears quite favor- 


able. Not only are tire companies 
using an increasing amount of carbon 
black per casing—from 1.9 pounds in 
1925 to 4.1 pounds currently—but 
the material is increasingly used in 
concrete in highways to remove glare. 

The fact that the industry looks for 
one of its biggest years in 1937 is 
stimulating construction of additional 
productive facilities. As a longer 
term factor this may not be without 
its unfaworable implications, but at 
the present time, at least, the indica- 
tions are that demand will continue 
to expand sufficiently to compensate 
for the additional plant capacities 
which now are in prospect. 

Both United Carbon (at 82) and 
Columbian Carbon (121) are current- 
iy selling at approximately 15 times 
1936 earnings, and afford yields of 
around 5 per cent on the basis of last 
year’s total dividend payments. Con- 
sidering all factors, the shares appear 
to be reasonably priced. 


Dyestuffs 


Coal Tar Is Raw Material for 
Rainbows—and Good Profits 


HILE the dye industry dates 

back to antiquity, it is only 
within the last fifty years that natural 
dyes extracted from shell fish or 
plants have been almost entirely sup- 
planted by the vastly superior arti- 
ficial or synthetic dyes. But it took 
the World War, with the stoppage of 
supplies from Germany, to start the 
infant American industry on its way 
to full growth. Dye production in 
this country has grown from about 
4,500,000 pounds in 1914 to 101,- 
817,000 pounds in 1935. Although 
Germany is still the world leader with 
about 35 per cent of total world out- 
put, the United States now ranks 
second with 20 to 25 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Great Britain with about 
10 per cent. 

Applying heat to coal in a closed 
chamber, usually in the manufacture 
of coke and gas, develops coal tar, 
which is the principal source of naph- 
thalene, phenols and anthracene; in 


turn the chief crudes from which the 
intermediates for the manufacture of 
dyes are made. But the task of the 
manufacturers does not end with the 
ability to produce the colors of the 
rainbow in thousands of hues. To 
be successful commercially the busi- 
ness usually has to be undertaken on 
a large scale because of the necessity 
of interchanging from one operation 
to another—raw materials, inter- 
mediates, semi-finished products and 
finished products. 

To this problem is added the ques- 
tion of use. The numerous colors are 
produced for the purpose of dyeing 
a variety of articles—cotton, wool, 
silk, rayon and other fibers; rubber, 
paper, leather and other materials. A 
dye cannot be standardized that 
would be suitable for all purposes. 
Some dyes suitable for wool or suit- 
able for rayon, for instance, will not 
dye both of them if these fibers are 
woven together. 

It is for these reasons that the 
manufacture of dyes on a large scale 
is concentrated in relatively few 
hands. Estimates place du Pont and 
Allied Chemical & Dye in the lead, 
each sharing about 30 per cent of 
total sales. General Aniline Dye, a 
subsidiary of American I.G. Chem- 
ical, and American Cyanamid come 
next, each with 10 per cent of sales. 
Monsanto makes dye intermediates 
and Dow Chemical and Merck are 
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prominent in the specialty dye field. 

Because the dye industry is essen- 
tially related to the source of war 
materials, its expansion has been fos- 
tered by nations until present world 
capacity probably stretches well be- 
yond peacetime needs. In turn this 
has engendered intense competition in 
world markets and brought about a 
decline in the proportion of American 
production going to foreign countries. 
That this trend will continue is rea- 
sonably certain, but it does not neces- 
sarily constitute a serious threat to 
domestic dye manufacturers. The 
American producers are protected by 
a high tariff and dominate the market 
in this country. With continuance of 
the tariff probable, sales should ex- 
pand with increased activity in textile, 
leather, and paper and the other 
trades that they serve, and the shares 
of the dominant factors in the field 
appear to be in a favorable position. 


Alkalis 


Diversity of Use Characterizes 
Soda Ash and Caustic Soda 


HE alkalis, soda ash and caustic 
soda, furnish another example 

of the dependence of general industry 
upon chemicals. Together they are 
one of the most heavily used chemi- 
cal groups, being indispensable in the 
manufacture of soap, glass, rayon, lye 
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Trend of Average Hourly Earnings 
in the Chemical Industry 
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and a host of other products, in addi- 
tion to playing an important part in 
the production of other chemicals. 

In common with some _ other 
branches of the industry, production 
is concentrated in relatively few 
hands. For economic manufacture, 
the plants must be located near the 
source of basic raw materials—salt, 
limestone or seashells—and likewise 
be accessible to markets, for freight 
rates are important in the costs of the 
outgoing product. 

Thus the production of nearly all 
soda ash and about two-thirds of the 
caustic soda is confined to five com- 
panies, with soda ash production 
breaking roughly into these propor- 
tions: Allied Chemical & Dye, 43 per 
cent; Michigan Alkali and Diamond 
Alkali, 17 per cent each; Columbia 
Alkali and a subsidiary, 13 per cent; 
Mathieson Alkali, 9 per cent. 

While about two-thirds of caustic 
soda is derived from soda ash, the 
remaining output is a by-product of 
the manufacture of chlorine, produced 
by the electrolysis of salt brine. 
Mathieson Alkali and Diamond A\l- 
kali are also prominent in this field, 
which extends to some dozen com- 
panies including Westvaco Chlorine, 
Hooker Electrochemical, Niagara 
Alkali, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing, Dow Chemical, and Great 
Western Electro-chemical. 

In line with the improving busi- 
ness of its consumers, soda ash sales 
climbed skyward last year and 
reached an estimated total of 2,118,- 
000 tons, 13 per cent better than the 
1935 figures and 60 per cent more 
than the depression low in 1932. The 
largest consuming industry, glass, ex- 
perienced an excellent year, benefit- 
ing from the revival in building and 
expasion in automobile production. 
The chemicals, next in rank, also in- 
creased consumption, along with soap, 


paper and pulp, and miscellaneous 
users. 

Caustic soda also had an encourag- 
ing year, sales jumping from 719,000 
tons in 1935 to 796,000 tons in 1936. 
Rayon and cellulose film, the largest 
consumer, stepped up consumption 
and nearly all others did likewise— 
textiles, rubber reclaiming, chemicals, 
soap, petroleum refining, and lye. 
This branch of the alkalis has an 
overhanging problem in the expand- 
ing use of chlorine, which increases 
the output of caustic soda and tends 
to threaten the price structure. But 
manufacturers are hopeful of the com- 
mercial development of a process 
which will produce chlorine without 
caustic soda. 

As the alkalis are produced by the 
continuous method of operation, ca- 
pacity operations are necessary for 
maximum plant efficiency. Thus, bar- 
ring price changes, fluctuations in 
volume are the major element in de- 
termining profits. While the 1937 
outlook for the industry is favorable 
and should keep pace with the ex- 
panding activities of consumers, al- 
kali quotations are well below pre- 
depression levels and profits of some 
of the companies may not reach 
previous peaks for some time. 

Of the companies producing al- 
kalis, Columbia Alkali is a subsidiary 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass. The com- 
mon shares of Allied Chemical, Math- 
ieson Alkali, Dow Chemical, Penn- 
sylvania Salt and Westvaco Chlorine 
are all actively traded and, in invest- 
ment calibre, range from medium 
grade to blue chip. Each of the issues 
is worthy of retention in diversified 
investment portfolios. The shares of 
nearly all the other companies in this 
field are closely held. 


Oxy-Acetylene Gases 


Serving “Heavy” Industry 


RACTICALLY the entire out- 
put of oxy-acetylene gases in 
this country falls within the realm of 
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two companies, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon, and Air Reduction. It is the 
property that oxygen and acetylene 
gases have, when burned in combin- 
ation, of producing a flame of in- 
tense heat that is easily controllable 
which makes them invaluable in metal 
cutting and welding. 

While the steel companies and rail- 
roads remain the largest consumers, 
accounting for about 40 per cent of 
total volume, the development of new 
uses and the expansion of old ones 
for the product in recent years have 
reduced the proportionate importance 
of these customers. Sales continue to 
foundries, shipyards, automobile man- 
ufacturers and building contractors, 
aided by new applications to pipe 
making, machinery, and a wide vari- 
ety of repair work. 

It is the nature of the business that 
tends to restrict new competitors and 
encourage even greater concentration 
in the hands of the two leading units. 
The gases must be transported in 
heavy cylinders, making delivery 
costs an important item in the price 
paid by consumers and decentraliza- 
tion of plants and warehouses neces- 
sary for volume distribution. As the 
cylinders are costly—about $2 worth 
of gas may be shipped in a cylinder 
worth $15—large capital outlays are 
needed. Moreover, the technological 
advances made by the dominant units 
in the uses for the gases, the method 
of handling, and the equipment neces- 


sary for operation offer a further de- 


terrent to new enterprises. 
Likewise the possibility of produc- 
ing a commercial substitute for the 
oxy-acetylene flame appears extreme- 
ly remote in regard to its chief use, 
the cutting of metal. While the flame 
shares its secondary function of weld- 
ing with other methods, principally 
electric arc welding, each method has 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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MERICAN inflation will hit its 

zenith in 1940 or 1941, in the 
opinion of Dr. Walter S. Landis, Vice 
President of the American Cyanamid 
Company. 

In 1942, he believes, the work of 
balancing the budget and of putting 
American finances on sound footing 
will be undertaken. Meanwhile, this 
engineer who has made an exhaustive 
study of inflation in its various as- 
pects expects American business to 
continue on a teeter board; to follow 
what he describes as a saw-tooth 
course; up temporarily, then sharply 
down, as Washington applies its 
“correctives” against rising prices. 


Inflation Studies 


Dr. Landis’ study of inflation was 
made at first hand. He was in Ger- 
many when the mark reached 40 
trillions to the dollar. He saw the 
French franc as low as two cents. 
He was in Austria when the crown 
was 70,000 to the dollar. His studies 
—then and ever since—have been di- 
rected largely to the practical pur- 
pose of helping American Cyanamid 
formulate a reasonably strong hedge 
against possible loss of capital. And 
under his direction, the great chem- 
ical company has spent considerably 
more than $50,000 in compiling data 
showing the effect of French and 
German inflation on certain classes of 
investments. 

Because of his authoritative grasp 
of the subject, THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp asked Dr. Landis to outline 
some of his views for the benefit of 


Inflation Will 
the Investor 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


Dr. Walter 


Ss. Landis, 


Vice President, American Cyanamid Company 


An engineer who has made an intensive study of infla- 
tion and its effects, Dr. Landis holds definite opinions 
concerning the extent and duration of the inflation which 


this country now is experiencing. 


His conclusions 


should be of great value to investors—THE EpirTors. 


readers of this publication. Follow- 
ing are a few of his conclusions : 

It is no longer a question 
whether America will have infla- 
tion; it is already here and has 
been since 1933. 

No satisfactory income hedge 
against inflation has yet been 
found, although reasonably satis- 
factory capital hedges appear to 
exist. 

Bonds, life insurance policies 
such as endowments, and other 
fixed return investments are not 
good defénses against currency 
depreciation. Purchase of com- 
mon stocks of companies with 
large property accounts and with 
abundant supplies of natural re- 
sources is much more preferable. 

American inflation will go 
about one-half the distance of the 
French inflation. 

American inflation will end the 
moment the Iederal Government 
balances the budget. But call it 
reflation, relief, humanism or 
what not, we’ll have inflation so 
long as the budget is out of bal- 
ance, 

France is not yet through with 
her experiences with inflation. 

England has done a masterful 
job thus far in keeping her bud- 
get balanced, thus avoiding in- 
flation, but danger lurks in her 
huge armament program which 
may tip the financial scales to- 
ward inflation. 

“There is an idea,” said Dr. Lan- 
dis, “that inflation reduces debts. But 
if your working capital suddenly 
shrinks to a quarter or a third, or a 


Dr. WALTER S. LANDIS 
Finds Inflation Already Here 
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half of what you need, there is only 
one thing to do: You must either get 
more, some way or other, or else go 
out of business. Whether you wipe 
off an old debt or not does not mat- 
ter, because you may have to create 
a new one right away.” 


Surpluses Help 


In fact, Dr. Landis’ study of Ger- 
man and French inflations clearly in- 
dicated that “the companies with large 
surpluses in the early years of infla- 
tion fared much better than those 
with heavy funded debts, although 
this is not in agreement with the 
propaganda of our own inflationists.” 

From his files, the engineering 
economist pulled out a condition state- 
ment of the Deutsche Bank und Dis- 
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conto Gesellschaft, of Berlin, reveal- 
ing what he described as the impact 
that follows stabilization. With the 
first step along this road, there is 
sharp recession in business when in- 
flation hedges are dropped and 
shrinkage of values may be enormous. 

The Deutsche Bank’s statement 
was prepared under two dates— 
December 31, 1923, when Germany 
revalued her currency on the basis 
of one trillion paper marks to the gold 
mark, and January 1, 1924, a few 
minutes later, when bookkeeping un- 
der the new mark was started. De- 
posits in terms of the depreciated 
paper mark were carried at 349,839,- 
403,508,108,000,000 marks; and in 
terms of the gold mark at 552,337,803. 

As part of his study, Dr. Landis 
carried through the returns derived 
from investment in German common 
stocks. Assuming 100 gold marks 
were invested in each of the follow- 
ing shares in July, 1914, all rights 
were taken up, the dividends con- 
verted into gold on day of receipt, 
and the whole was sold in October, 
1926—after all revalorizations were 


in effect long enough to have exerted 
their influence—the total investment, 
sales quotations in terms of gold and 
average annual return for over twelve 
years, were as follows: 


Gold 

Quota- Average 

Total tion Annual 

Investment October, Return 

on Market 1926 

Heidelberg Cement..... 110.40 74.47 


2.0 
German Potash (Sales) .102.15 24.10 1.0 
118.52 154.97 2.4 
Harpener Mining ...... 100.00 97.00 1.8 
Rhein Brown Coal...... 103.21 114.14 2.7 
Mannesman (Steel) ....103.55 67.40 2.0 
Greisheim (Chemicals). .126.91 215.10 3.5 
Dortmund Brewery ....103.81 80.00 2.1 
Elec. Lt. & Power...... 106.70 47.00 1.6 
Kaiserroda (Potash)....100.00 140.00 0.22 
Deutsche Bank ........ 106.32 19.00 1.6 
Disconto Bank ........ 106.47 29.00 1.6 
Frankfurt Mtg. Bank..100.02 11.5 1.4 


Turning to the French inflation, 
Dr. Landis’ research leads to the fol- 
lowing general conclusions: 

Bank and life insurance shares did 
not fare well. 

Well selected mining stocks proved 
a good hedge. 

Sixteen companies comprising the 
chemical group attained gold parity 
in 1929 (three years after stabiliza- 
tion) but the net yield had dropped 
from 4.13 per cent in 1913 to 2.37 
per cent in 1929. 


The highly developed French tex. 
tile industry did well. 

The railroads made a poor record 
as hedges. 

The French automobile industry, 
which at that time was developing 
rapidly and needed new money at al- 
most prohibitive interest rates, did 
not do well—although this should not 
be taken as indicative of the Ameri- 
can motor industry which is well es- 
tablished, with the companies strong- 
ly financed. 

Fire insurance companies, with 
considerable latitude permitted in 
handling their portfolios, made a fay- 
orable showing. 

The casualty companies fared ex- 
tremely well. 

Other deductions by Dr. Landis 
follow : 

“Old companies have a better pros- 
pect than new ones. Companies in 
staples show up better than those in 
newly-created industries. And those 
companies with large investments in 
natural resources, and comparatively 
little in plant facilities, fared well in 
all countries during inflation.” 


Why Public Utility Perspectives 


Are Sometimes Different 


N view of the unfavorable attitude 

which the Government has shown 
toward private ownership and opera- 
tion of electric light and power com- 
panies, it may seem a little surprising 
that Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of 
the strongly entrenched Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, looks 
forward with confidence to the future 
of the public utility industry. But in 
appraising Mr. Carlisle’s conserva- 
tively expressed optimism, allowance 
must be made for difference of per- 
spective: Mr. Carlisle’s company is 
in a quite different position from 
Commonwealth & Southern, of which 
the hard-hitting Wendell L. Willkie 
is President, and from North Ameri- 


- can Company, of which the almost 
equally militant though less outspokenw- 


James F. Fogarty is head. 
Commonwealth & Southern, for 

example, has properties in several 

southern states which come into di- 


rect competition with the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s power project. This 
project, as the Government has ex- 
plained, is largely of the nature of a 
yardstick; but, as any schoolboy of 
yesteryear can remember, a yardstick 
all too realistically possesses unmis- 
takable punitive quality. And in ad- 
dition to the TVA threat, Common- 
wealth & Southern’s far-flung prop- 
erties, comprising an interstate opera- 
tion, fall directly under the Federal 
Government’s Power Commission. 

Likewise with North American 
Company, its properties, comprising 
four main divisions, operate in sev- 
eral states. Consequently North 
American, too, is under Federal regu- 
lation. * 

In contrast, Niagara Hudson 
Power’s properties are located in a 
single state, New York, with the ex- 
ception of one small property in 


Pennsylvania of which Niagara Hud- 
son could easily dispose without seri- 
ously injuring its system. By so do- 
ing, Niagara Hudson would become 
purely intrastate in character and as 
such would escape domination by the 
Federal Government with its demon- 
strated antipathy toward private 
operation. Instead, it would come 
under sole regulation by the Public 
Service Commission of New York. 
The latter, and the Governor of New 
York State, have thus far shown no 
compelling desire to place the indus- 
try under public ownership and oper- 
ation, although they have shown strict 
insistence that rates be kept in line 
with costs. 

In these contrasts lies the explana- 
tion for the opposing viewpoints held 
by Messrs. Willkie and Fogarty on 
the one side and by Mr. Carlisle on 
the other. Their perspectives, and 
their problems, are different. 
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Outlining a bond policy 
which appears to offer 
reasonable assurance of 
protection against further 
declines in bond prices. 


LMOST all types of bonds were 

materially affected by the sell- 
ing which resulted in the sharp gen- 
eral decline in bond prices of the past 
three months. Even bonds of relative- 
ly short term dropped several points. 
Largely because of a partial reversal 
of U.S. Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve policies, the decline has been 
temporarily halted, and high grade 
issues may be able to hold present 
levels over the near and intermediate 
term future. But since basic factors 
continue to be such as to indicate 
that the long term trend of bond 
prices is downward, it behooves the 
investor who is able to follow flexible 
market policies to seek means of pro- 
tection against capital depreciation 
which is likely to be the result of the 
forces which are working in the di- 
rection of higher interest rates. 


Considering Yields 


The group of bonds which suffered 
least in the bond market slump of the 
first quarter of 1937 is composed 
mainly of issues bearing coupons of 
5 per cent or more which for many 
months have sold around or above 
the prices at which they may be re- 
deemed. Many callable bonds with 
relatively high coupon rates have been 
quoted at considerably lower levels 
than would have prevailed if they had 


not been subject to redemption. 
Yields have been substantially higher 
than those on non-callable bonds of 
similar quality and maturity. Con- 
sequently, there was no logical reason 
why they should participate in the 
decline. 

The yields on some of these call- 
able issues are still out of line. It 
appears that a substantial further re- 
adjustment of interest rates and bond 
market values could be effected with- 
out any serious effect upon the quota- 
tions for such bonds. A year or more 
ago, the purchase of callable bonds at 
prices above par was generally ill 
advised. Bond yields were declining, 
and the holder of callable bonds was 
faced with progressively less advan- 
tageous opportunities for reinvest- 
ment of funds released by redemp- 
tions. But changed conditions call 
for different policies. At the present 
time, the purchase of high coupon, 
callable bonds, at levels around or a 
little above call prices, appears to be 
intelligent investing. 

Admittedly, there is no assurance 
in most cases that the bonds will not 
be called for redemption, although 
the likelihood of refunding operations 
has been greatly reduced by the rather 
unhappy experience of underwriters 
with the majority of recent new flo- 
tations. But if the premium paid 
over and above the call price is less 


Bonds Selling Around Call Prices Offering Attractive Yields 


Approximate 
price at which 
yield to next 


Callable Prior Recent Current call date is 

Iss at to Price Yiel zero 
& Electric deb. 5s, 2028.......... 105 5/1/28 107 4.67% 106% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Ist. & ref. y aR 1957... 105 5/2/1942 106 4.72 107% 
Louisville & Nashville Ist. & ref. 5s “BR 2003... 105* maturity* 107 4.67 112 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 6s “B”, 2047 Lawes 110 maturity 111 5.41 114 
Pere Marquette Ist. 5s, 1956......cccccccccccccs 105 maturity 105 4.76 105% 
U, Rubber tet. & ref. Se, 105 maturity 106 4.72 108% 
Western Maryland Ist. & ref. Sys “hi. ie 105 7/2/1972 106 5.19 108% 

*Not callable until October 1, 1938. 
ll 
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Positions Bonds 


than the interest which will accrue 
prior to the earliest possible date of 
redemption, the investor runs no risk 
of capital loss. Only one of the issues 
included in the appended list is selling 
at or above a price representing a 
zero net yield to the next call date. 
The others could be considered satis- 
factory short term investments if they 
were to be redeemed at the earliest 
possible time. Furthermore, with 
the long term trend of bond prices on 
a downward course, the probabilities 
favor more advantageous upportuni- 
ties for reinvestment when and if the 
bonds are called. 


Suitable Bonds 


The bonds presented in the accom- 
panying tabulation range from medi- 
um grade to very high investment 
quality. They are offered for con- 
sideration primarily as a group invest- 
ment, since by purchasing all of the 
issues, the risks of release of a large 
part of the investor’s funds through 
redemption at an inconvenient time 
are minimized. However, individual 
selections may be made where the 
bonds are suitable for addition to 
existing portfolios. The management 
of the Northern Pacific has indicated 
that its 6 per cent bonds will not be 
redeemed prior to January 1, 1938. 
The indenture provisions of U. S. 
Rubber refunding 5s give the com- 
pany an exemption from the surtax 
on undistributed profits ; consequent- 
ly, redemption does not appear likely. 
Refunding of the other issues also 
appears improbable under existing 
conditions, but ultimate decisions as 
to the practicability of refinancing 
will depend upon the earnings trends 
and future financial policies of the in- 
dividual companies as well as upon 
bond market developments. 
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Stocks. 


News and Opinions Listed Stocks 


Ratings are from The Financial World 
Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Prices are as of the Wednes- 
day closing prior to date of issue. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


°° AMONG 


Tas 


BULLS ° 


AND 


BEARS ° 


Amer. Machine & Metals C+ 

Retention of speculative holdings is 
warranted around 11; on basis of re- 
cent distributions (no fixed rate) 
yield is about 5.4 per cent. Income 
from sales of laundry machinery, ven- 
tilating fans and other manufactured 
goods has shown proportionately 
larger increases during recent months, 
and net for the current year should 
be nearer $1 a share than the 61 cents 
a share reported for 1936. A better 
price structure for metals than pre- 
vailed in 1936 should benefit com- 
pany’s mining and metal division. 
(Factograph No. 513. Also FW, 
Nov. 18, 1936.) 


Commercial Credit A+ 

Continues attractive for purchase, 
around 63, for income (yield 6.3%) 
and moderate capital enhancement. 
Labor conditions in the motor indus- 
try evidently did not importantly ef- 
fect the company’s business in the 
first quarter of this year, as gross 
purchases of receivables amounted to 
$236.7 million as compared with 
$164.5 million in the like quarter of 
1936 and net was 52 per cent higher 
at $3.3 million. On the present capi- 
talization, company earned $1.72 per 
share, as compared with $1.64 last 
year in the first quarter on a smaller 
number of shares. (Factograph No. 
95. Also FW, Jan. 6.) 


Corn Products 

Not unreasonably valued, around 
61, and may be given consideration 
for longer term funds (yield, 4.9%). 
Despite a 68 per cent rise in other 
income to $1 million, operating profits 
of $2.2 million were more than $1 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Crane Co. common...... Cc toC+ 
To clear up pfd. arrears 
Florence Stove ......... C+toB 
Steady upward progress recorded 
General Refractories ....B toB+ 
Material gains in sales and earns. 
Gimbel Bros. pfd........ C+toB 
Gimbel Bros. common....C to C+ 


Earns. gain may bring div. 
Holland Furnace pid....B toB+ 


Holland Furnace com...C+ to B 
Large margin for div., strong 
financially 
Kimberly Clark ........ B toB+ 
Sales and earns. trend rising 
National Biscuit......... B toC+ 


Earnings under dividend re- 
quirement 


Records uptrend in earns. 


million under the levels of the first 
quarter of 1936 and net declined to 
70 cents per share as compared with 
94 cents per share in the initial quar- 
ter of last year. Higher corn prices 
have made the maintenance of profit 
margins difficult, but the condition 
may be relieved in coming months. 


(Factograph No. 332. Also FW, 
Mar. 10.) 
Electric Bond & Share C 


Shares, around 21, are speculative, 
but retention and moderate purchases 
may be considered by those in a posi- 
tion to assume the risks involved. The 
announcement that the Public Utility 
Act of 1935 will not be presented to 
the Supreme Court before next Oc- 
tober means a prolongation of the 
uncertainties surrounding this hold- 
ing company. In the meantime, an 


encouraging factor is the upward 
earnings trend. The report for the 
12 months ended March 31, 1937 in- 
dicates net income equivalent to 22 
cents per common share as compared 
with 16 cents per share earned in the 


previous 12 months. (Factograph 
No. 740.) 
General Cable D+ 


Class A and common, around 57 
and 28, respectively, are amply valued 
in relation to immediate earnings 
prospects; retention is advised only 
on a long pull basis where inter- 
mediate price fluctuations can be 
ignored. Continued progress was 
shown in the first quarter, influenced 
by improved conditions in the heavier 
industries and a satisfactory price 
structure. Contemplated sale of 
the company’s holdings of 54,653 
shares of class A stock of Revere 
Copper will bolster working capital, 
and should permit a further payment 
on back dividends. But class A and 
common are far removed from dis- 
tributions. (Factograph No. 596, 
Also FW, Mar. 10.) 


Howe Sound 


Holdings instituted on _ previous 
recommendations at 70 (FW, Jan. 
27), need not be disturbed, around 
84 (paid thus far in 1937, $1.50 on 
Mar. 31). While production of lead, 
zinc and gold was lower in the first 
quarter of this year as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1936, 
copper output rose 6.8 million pounds 
to 15.8 million pounds, and aided by 
the rising price structure for that 
metal, earnings set a new record in 
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the company’s history amounting to 
$3.97 per share in contrast with the 
$1.11 in the initial quarter of 1936, 
before depletion in both periods. 
Company has lessened its earnings 
dependence upon silver, and should 
continue to benefit from increased 
consumption of non-ferrous metals. 
(Factograph No. 301.) 


McGraw Electric B 

Moderate speculative purchases 
mav be undertaken, around 53, by 
those who desire representation in the 
smaller units of the industry (1936, 
paid $3.50). Earnings per share in 
the twelve-month periods ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1936, December 31, 1936 
and March 31, 1937 were $3.70, 
$4.25 and $4.80, respectively. While 
the stock has advanced from the price 
of 44 at which it was previously rec- 
ommended (FW, Nov. 25), it does 
not appear to have exhausted its po- 
tentialities for further gain. Increased 
public purchasing power should in- 
crease demand for toasters, waffle 
irons and similar products which bulk 
large in McGraw’s output. 


Melville Shoe A 

Chiefly attractive as steady income 
producer, stock at 76 still is suitable 
for that purpose (yield, 6.58 per 
cent). Because of an early Easter, 
sales increase for the four weeks 
ended April 10 was less than one per 
cent over the like period a year ago 
when a gain of 51 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1935 was 
registered. However, considering the 
peculiar seasonal circumstances, even 
this small gain over 1936 must be 
regarded as encouraging. For the 16 
weeks ended April 10 the total gain 
in sales over 1936 was 17.5 per cent. 
The recent advance in retail prices for 
company’s shoes should offset to a 
large extent the higher production 
costs resulting from advanced raw 
material prices. (Factograph No. 
284. Also FW, Dec. 23, 1936.) 


Mid-Continent Petroleum B 

Although shares have advanced 
from previously recommended levels 
(24, Oct. 7), issue continues suitable 
for moderate commitments, around 
33 (1936, paid $1.15). Crude oil 
production, refinery runs, sales vol- 
ume and transportation activities all 
showed satisfactory increases over the 
comparable figures for 1935, sales and 
tank car shipments setting new high 
records. Earnings of $2.57 per share 
were the largest reported since 1929. 
However, this issue is not entitled to 
sell at as high a ratio to earnings as 

(Please turn to page 30) 


How to Invest from 
$2,500 to $7,500 


HE arrangement of an investment program is an individual 
problem and the successful formulation of an intelligent policy 
must first reckon with specific needs and requirements, which can 
only be determined by the careful study of individual factors. In a 
strict sense there is no common basis upon which an average plan 
can be made widely adaptable. The concensus is that, under normal 
conditions, each plan should have a certain proportionate representa- 
tion in bonds and preferred stocks with common shares to provide 
the larger opportunities for capital enhancement. But the counter- 
balancing of yield and speculative factors against security of the 
fund, or the safety of principal, is a problem which the investor cannot 
always delegate. It is an obvious but often overlooked generalization 
that the risk is commensurate with the return, either current or pros- 
pective. 


Thus the following investment suggestions have been tabulated 
without a definite arrangement into individual programs. Each of 
the four groups has been prepared in accordance with the risk factors, 
and the securities are listed in the order of their respective investment 
position. Although the individual suggestions do not include issues 
of gilt-edged grade, it is believed that a substantial majority of in- 
vestors now confronted with the problem of intelligently placing sur- 
plus funds will find suitable media in the four groups. Two “straight” 
bond issues have been included for those who feel that their require- 
ments call for this type of security, but under present monetary and 
economic conditions the average investor will find the convertible 
issues preferable. With one exception, all of the preferred stocks 
afford materially better than average yields, the single issue yielding 
less a 5 per cent being convertible into the company’s common 
stock. 


BONDS 

Recent Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Ist 4s, 1961............ 100 102% 4.0% 
Allied Stores debenture 4%s, 1951................. 98 105 4.6 
Kresge Foundation coll. conv. 4s, 1945............. 104 103% 3.8 
New York Central conv. (W.I.) 3%s, 1952.......... 107 105 3.0 
Consolidated Oil conv. deb. 3%s, 1951.............. 102 105 3.4 

PREFERRED STOCKS 

Recent Call 
Issue: Div. Rate Price Price Yield 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift conv............. $4.00 82 85 4.7% 
6.50 109 110 5.9 
7.00 120 Not 5.8 

“Carries dividend arrears of $27 per share. 
COMMON STOCKS (Good Grade) 

Paid Recent 
Issue: 1936 Price Yield 
Printing Takes. 1.00 17 5.9 

COMMON STOCKS (Speculative Grade) 

Paid Recent 
Issue: 1936 Price Yield 
CT TOT 1.05 17 6.2 
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The Home of 
A 
Telephone 


—Finfoto 


ESPITE rate cuts, Federal in- 

vestigation and higher operat- 
ing costs, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has made ex- 
cellent progress since the depression 
low point of 1933. The latest report 
indicates that the $9 annual dividend 
rate is now being earned by a fair 
margin and the company has made up 
a large part of its depression losses. 
A comparison of first quarter reports 
(parent company only) clearly shows 
the rise, fall and subsequent recovery 
in per share earnings over the past 
ten years: 
Year Change Year Earned Change 


$3 + 1.0% 1933 ..... $1.74 —16.3% 
3.14 + 4.0 1934... 1.77 + 1.7 
1930 2.96 — 5.7 1.61 — 9.0 
1931 ..... 2.53 —14.5 1936 ..... 1.85 +14.S 
1932 2.08 —17.8 1937 2.000 2.32 +25.4 


In the 12 months ended March 31, 
1937, the company earned $9.84 per 
share as compared with $6.97 earned 
in the previous 12 months period. 


Earnings Gain 


Since the company’s own net op- 
erating income—mainly derived from 
long distance and advisory services— 
comprises only about 13 per cent of 
the consolidated net income, it is bet- 
ter to examine the consolidated report 
in order to picture the situation as a 
whole. On a consolidated basis earn- 
ings for the 3 months ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1937, amounted to $2.87 per 
share as compared with $2.13. And 


Tel.& Tel. Once Mor 


Blue Chip 


Most recent earnings show that dividend requirements 
are again being covered by a satisfactory margin. What 
is just as important, the trend appears definitely upward. 


for the 12 months ended February 28, 
1937, consolidated earnings were 
$10.28 per share as compared with 
$7.44 reported in the previous 12 
months period. 

Another clue to the trend may be 
had from the number of telephones in 
service : 


Number of 

Date Telephones 
Dec., 1930 (maximum development)....15.6 million 
Aug., 1933 (depression low)............ 12.7 million 


In other words, the System has 
regained almost three-quarters of the 
telephones lost during the depression. 

That the company has brought it- 
self out of the depression is evident 
from the foregoing facts and figures. 
But, what of the future? The in- 
vestigation of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has had reper- 
cussions on the stock market. It 
should not be forgotten that the FCC 
can only regulate interstate com- 
munication and, as stated above, this 
division accounts for only about 13 
per cent of the consolidated net in- 
come. Further, the FCC has uncov- 
ered many highly favorable facts. It 
has even gone so far as to consider 


a merger of all American communica- 
tion companies—a far cry from 1914 
when A.T. & T. was forced to divest 
itself of a controlling interest in West- 
ern Union. Incidentally, it might be 
added that the A.T. & T. owns more 
miles of wires and its teletypewriter 
division sends more words by tele- 
graph than Western Union and Pos- 
tal Telegraph combined. 


Shares Attractive? 


Recent progressive developments 
have served to solidify the already 
soundly entrenched position of the 
company. The teletypwriter has 
shown steady growth and the com- 
pany as a whole appears to be in an 
excellent position to continue its lat- 
est upward trend begun in 1933. At 
its recent price of 169 the common is 
quoted at 16 times recent annual earn- 
ings, affords a now apparently as- 
sured income of 5.3 per cent and ap- 
pears to offer reasonable possibilities 
for capital appreciation. Once more 
a “blue chip,” the stock appears at- 
tractive for fairly conservative funds. 
(Factograph No. 9.) 


Old Iron 


FAIRY story in real life was told 
to a banker by a borrower. It so 
happened that when real estate loans 
enjoyed a high rating, a trustworthy 
friend of the banker’s sought and se- 
cured a $25,000 loan on a parcel of 
lots. Then came the crash, and the 
banker found himself with a frozen 
note, no market for the security, and 
even the interest increasingly in de- 
fault. There was nothing left for 
Mr. Banker to do but to hold on, 
hoping some day to recover at least 
part of what he had loaned. Much to 
his surprise the borrower recently 
popped into his office, planked down 
the entire $25,000 plus all the back 
interest on the loan. 
Almost out of breath over this sud- 
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and Rags 


den windfall, the banker asked the 
borrower how he could do it, for there 
was no sign of any real estate boom 
anywhere around where the property 
was situated. 

“You see, it was just like this,” the 
borrower said. “Around the neigh- 
borhood there were a lot of people 
who possessed a lot of junk they did 
not know what to do with and I told 
them they could dump it on my 
vacant lots. The greater part of it was 
old iron, abandoned motor cars and 
other such scrap. All this I was 


able to sell when the price of scrap 
iron took such a jump. So here is 
your money.” 

A Cinderella story woven out of 
old iron and rags. It can happen. 
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Good Outlook for 
Newsprint and 


Book 


Rising consumption and a more favorable price level 


Paper 


promise substantially to augment profits of the better 


FFECTIVE January 1, 1938, 
and continuing for at least six 
months thereafter the price of news- 
print will be raised to $50 per ton by 
the leading producers. To date, 97 
per cent of the Canadian industry’s 
capacity and 31 per cent of domestic 
rated production have posted the ad- 
vanced quotation. 


Newsprint Prospects 


What the newer basis will mean to 
the producers can be estimated very 
easily. In 1936 approximately 4.5 mil- 
lion tons of newsprint was produced 
in North America which, trade 
sources believe, represents close to 80 
per cent of theoretical capacity, (Can- 
adian potential capacity is placed at 
4 million tons annually and U. S. out- 
put around 1.3 million tons). These 
estimates are somewhat conjectural 
since they do not take into account 
obsolescence factors and the abandon- 
ment of idle capacities in the past 
several years because of the unsatis- 
factory price structure. But there is 
also the probability of an increase in 


situated units in the newsprint and book paper fields. 


producing facilities, particularly in 
this country, if an assured price basis 
exists. 

The halcyon days of the newsprint 
industry are a matter of record. In 
1922, the price was $75 per ton, and 
then with the scramble for additions 
to productive capacities and new in- 
terests attracted to the business, the 
price structure embarked on a declin- 
ing trend, interrupted only in 1926. 
In 1929, newsprint was selling at $62 
per ton, three years later—1933—a 
price of $40 per ton was posted which 
held until 1936, when an increase of 
$1 per ton was posted, and this year 
the basis is $42.50 per ton. 

At the current rate some companies 
can cover fixed charges and deprecia- 
tion, but it is extremely unlikely 
whether the industry as a whole can 
operate profitably below $46 per ton 
and of course the marginal producers 
require an even higher base price. 
But on the basis of $50 per ton, satis- 
factory profits are probable despite 
increasing costs. The danger is that 
there will be another period of add- 
ing to capacities with a consequent 


Trend of U.S. and Canadian Newsprint. Production 
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—Keystone View 
disruption to the statistical position 
later on. Recent production figures 
have been promising ; March records 
for North America set a new high 
for all time with Canadian output 23.5 
per cent above the like 1936 month 
and domestic output rising 19.7 per 
cent. Stimulated by increasing ad- 
vertising appropriations, further gains 
are expected for this division and im- 
proved earnings for International 
Paper and Crown Zellerbach should. 
result. 


Book Paper Outlook 


The producers of book papers like- 
wise have benefitted from increased 
printing, including a good demand for 
magazine paper due to larger adver- 
tising volume and increased circula- 
tion. Contract prices on a number of 
grades of coated and uncoated papers 
were advanced from $5 to $10 per ton 
on April 1. Book paper accounts for 
around 12 per cent of total paper 
production, but capacity is largely 
concentrated in a few companies such 
as Champion Paper & Fibre (recent 
price, 59) Kimberly Clark (46) and 
Mead Corporation (33). The shares 
of these three companies are of 
speculative calibre, but the promising 
outlook warrants a constructive atti- 
tude on the part of long pull in- 
vestors and commitments are justified 
for well-conceived lists. 
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No. 465 


Andes Copper Mining Company 


610 


Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, Ltd, 


Data revised to April 21, 1937 
incorporated: 1916, Delaware. Office 
Broadway. New York City. Annual eit: 
Fourth Monday in May. 

Capitalization: Funded 
Capital stock ($20 par)........ 3,582, 


Business: 


Earnings and Price Range (ADE) 


75 
60 
45 
30 PRICE RANGE 
15 
0 
EARNED PER SHARE $4 
$2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1929 "30 31 


2 
‘32 34 35 1936 


Important subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Min- 


ing Company, which owns 3,502,452 shares (97.77 per cent) of 
this company’s stock. Operates in Chile, chiefly in the Province 
of Atacama. Mainly a producer of copper, though small amounts 
of silver and gold are also recovered. Engages in all phases 
of copper production with the exception of fabricating. 


Management: 
Financial Position: 
1936, $4.4 million; 
10.7-to-1. 
Dividend Record: 
through 1931. 
Outlook: 


cash 


Poor. 


$202,576. 


Under Anaconda management. 
Strong. Net working capital at end of 
Working capital ratio: 
Book value of capital stock, $22.76 per share. 

Payments made only from 1928 


Company’s output is virtually excluded from this 


country by the 4-cent tariff, but increasing copper demand 
from other nations due to armament programs and rising 
industrial activity should permit continued benefit. The recent 
removal of restrictions on production is considered favorable. 


Comment: 


Small floating supply of the stock makes it 


rather inactive and subject to wide fluctuations in price. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
1934 1935, 1936 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1930 1931 1932 1933 

*Earned per share... $1.42 D$0.01 D$0.40 D$0.32 

Dividends paid ..... 2.12% 0.25 None None 
Price Range: 

37% 19%2 9 14% 

105% 1% 2% 


*Before depletion. 


D$0.04 $0.12 $0.24 


None None None 
10% 125% 43 
4% 3% 9 


No. 367 


Continental Steel Corporation 


Data revised to April 21, 1937 
Incorporated: 1927, Indiana. Office: Ko- 
komo, Indiana. Annual meeting: March 15 
or first Tuesday thereafter. Number of 
stockholders: preferred, 700; common, 1,400. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.... $1,300,000 
*Preferred stock (7% cum. $100 

Common stock (no par)......... 200,579 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. 


Business: 


. Earnings and Price Range (CTL) 


PRICE RANGE 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30 


EARNEO 


PER SHARE 


$15 
$10) 


1929 °31 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


5 
"32 '33 °34 1936 


$5 
0 


A relatively small steel producer with output 


divided about equally between wire products sold to jobbers, 
farmers and the building industry, and sheet steel consumed 
by manufacturers of automobile bodies, refrigerators, furnaces, 
electrical equipment and roofing. Markets are located mainly 


in the Middle West. 


except for the production of pig iron. 


Management: 
Financial Position: 


Capable and conservative. 
Strong. Net working capital at end of 


Operations are completely integrated 


1936, $5.0 million; cash, $731,769. Working capital ratio: 3.7- 
to-1. Book value of common stock, $46.16 per share. 


Dividend Record: 


Unimpressive. 


Preferred dividends 


omitted 1932-33; arrears paid up and distributions initiated 


on common in 1936. Indicated present rate, $1 


Outlook: 


per share. 
Earning power has suffered in the recent past 


from sharply rising prices of pig iron and steel scrap, the com- 
pany’s raw materials, without compensating increases in prices 
for its products. Future earnings depend primarily on man- 
agement’s ability to improve this relationship. 


Comment: Company’s 
from investment merit of both 


equities. 


non-integrated position 


detracts 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
——Calendar Year’s—— 


ot -year period ended: June 20 Dec. 31 +Year’s Total Dividends 

$0.46 D$2.00 D$1.52 None 

1935 0.74 D 0. None 

1.85 D 1.6 1.45 None 
8.15 La 1.48 None 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 

$0.04 $1.14 $0.14 $1.47 2.67 31.50 


*Earnings adjusted to present capitalization. 


+Fiscal years ended June 30. 
Stock Exchange prices for 1935 and prior years. 


tPrice Range 
— 1% 


7% 

12 —5 
11%— 5 
43%— 
46 —25 


tChicago 
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Data revised to April 21, 1937 
Incorporated: 1928, Canada, as a _ holding 
company to acquire by exchange entire capi- 
tal stocks of Distillers Corp., Ltd., and 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Ltd. Office: 
1430 Peel Street, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 
Annual meeting: At call of directors. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ *None 
7Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 

150,000 shs 
Comme stock (no par)........ 1,742,645 shs 


*Company has bank loans _ outstanding. 
7Callable at $105 per share. 


Business: 


Earnings and Price Range (DCS) 


PRICE RANGE 


Fiscal Year Ending Jul. 31 
EARNED PER SHARE 


$4 
$2 


1929 "30 ‘32 33 34 1936" 


A Canadian holding company engaged, through 


subsidiaries, in the prduction of a complete line of whiskeys 
and gins. Canadian and American subsidiaries are operated 
as individual units manufacturing and distributing products 


under the brand names “Seagrams” and “Calvert.” 


Com- 


bined capacity estimated at 30 million gallons annually. 


Management: 
Financial Position: 


31, 1936, $27.3 million; cash, 


Progressive and efficient. 
Strong. Net working capital as of July 
$1.3 million; 


inventories, $246 


million. Working capital ratio: 6.0-to-1. Book value of com- 


mon, $14.68 per share. 
Dividend Record: 


Initial preferred payments of $1.25 a 


share made on February 1, 1937. None on common. 

Outlook: Future earnings progress will depend upon com- 
petitive conditions and price trends which develop as the sub- 
stantial accumulations of whiskeys of the large American dis- 
tillers are aged and placed on the market. 


Comment: 


The preferred stock is a medium grade invest- 


ment; the common one of the more strongly situated equities 
in an industry which is affected by immaturity. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Six months ended: Jan. 31 
1933 


on the following number of shares: 


pon 


July 31 
7 
+ 
$1.79 


1933, 1,500,006 ; 
tAfter allowing for preferred dividend requirements. 


Calendar 
*Fiscal ear 
Year’s Total Price Range 
$0.37 49%—15 
7 0.54 2654— 8% 
5.04 38%—13% 
2.42 3454—18% 


1934-36, 1,742,645. 


No. 596 


General Cable Corporation 


Data revised to April 21, 1937 
Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey, as the 
Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company; 
present title adopted in 1927. Office: 420 


Lexington Avenue. New York City. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $11,477,000 
*Preferred stock (7% cum 

+Class A stock (no par)........ 368,353 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 548,530 shs 


*Callable at $110. 


Earnings and Price Range (GGN) 


75 
60 
4 PRICE RANGE 
15 
EARNED PER SHARE 0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1929 30 ‘31 32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 1936 


+Has preference over common as to assets and dividends of $4 


per annum which are non-cumulative except in calendar years when earnings available 
for class A dividends amount to $8 per share or more. 


Business: 


Manufactures all kinds of copper wire and 


cables, brass and bronze wires, tubing, copper rods and in- 
sulated aluminum wires and cables. Products are used prin- 
cipally by electric power and light, telephone and telegraph 
companies, as well as by the automotive and building indus- 
tries, electrical equipment manufacturers, and other industries. 

Management: Controlled by American Smelting & Refining. 


Financial Position: 


Satisfactory. 


Net working capital at 


end of 1936, $7.9 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.2-to-1. Book value of preferred, $130.18 per share. 


Dividend Record: Poor. 


Preferred payments suspended 


1931 and resumed in 1936; arrears amount to $33.25 per share. 
Last payment on class A made in 1930; none on common. 


Outlook: 


Company’s earnings are largely dependent upon 


the demand from the utility and building industries. 


Comment: 


Shares have had rather wide price movements; 


all classes of stocks are speculative but are in a position to 


show improvement. 


RECORD ane OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. June 30 Sep 

D 3.32 D 2.58 D 1.96 
er D 1.82 D 1.02 D 1.05 
D 1.38 D 1.11 Di 
D 0.94 D 0.58 


31 Year's Total Price Range 

D$15.55 5 — % 

‘79 D 8.65 11%— 1% 

D168 D 5.57 6%— 2% 
6%— 2 


| 
i 60 
i 
| 
g 
be 
$0.63 
0.35 D 1.58 3 


No. 603 Intertype Corporation 
i nd Price Range (IRY 
Data revised to April 21, 1937 50 EO" ings a ge (IRY) 
Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor, 40 
through reorganization, to the International 30 
gypesetting Machine Co. Office: 360 Furman 20 PRICE RANGE 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Annual meet- 10 
ing; Third Monday in March. ‘ 0 o 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........3 one $4 
*First preferred stock 8% a EARNED PER SHARE $9 
cum. ($100 9,700 shs 0 
Second preter om 6% 3% sh Bericit pen 
Commen stock (MO 221,613 shs 1929 ‘32 “34 °35 (1936 


“Callable at $120 per share. {Non-callable; each share convertible into five common 


shares. 

Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of line 
(type) casting machines and accessories for the printing trade. 
Domestic production is concentrated in one plant located in 
Brooklyn, New York; has sales offices in five cities. Distribu- 
tion is world wide, serving over 60 countries. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1936, 
$5.0 million; cash and equivalent, $872,014. Working capital 
ratio: 8.9-to-1. Book value of common, $22.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since is- 
suance in 1916. Common payments were made at varying rates 
in each year from 1920 to 1931, except 1921; resumed in 1935 
when 40 cents a share was paid. 

Outlook: Aggressive development of new and improved line 
casting machines has enabled company to maintain a strong 
competitive position. Improvement in general economic con- 
ditions should allow further moderate earnings progress. 

Comment: Preferred has investment merit; common is one 
of the better equities in this specialized field. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 

D$0.39 D$0.23 D$0.36 D$0.84 D$1.82 None 

eer D0.30 D015 D016 D016 D 0.77 None 11%— 1% 

- ee 0.10 0.01 0.01 0.09 0.21 None 10 — 5% 

ae 0.17 0.13 0.28 0.17 0.75 $0.40 16 — 6% 

ers 0.42 0.27 0.29 0.44 1.42 0.75 22%—15 

No. 553 McLellan Stores Company 

Data revised to April 21, 1937 oForings and age ( ) 

Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a succes- 48 

sor to a company of the same name formed %6 

in 1913. Released from bankruptcy June 19, 24 

1935. Office: 370 Seventh Avenue, New 12 

York. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 0 = : 

April. Fiscal Year Ending Jan. 31 $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt [ EARNED PER SHARE $1 
stock 6% cum. conv. DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
(3100 par) shs "31° 4 '35 "36 1937 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 733,195 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share; each shar? convertible into four common shares. 

Business: Operates a chain of some 230 retail stores selling 
merchandise priced at from 5 cents to $1.00. Units are located 
throughout the Middle Western, Southern New England and 
Central States. 

Management: Controlled by United Stores Corporation. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1937, $3.4 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.0-to-1. Book value of common, $3.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments made on the present 
preferred stock since issuance in January, 1936. Common 
dividends omitted since 1929 were resumed with a disburse- 
ment of 20 cents a share in November, 1936. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Reorganization has solved financial problems and 
aggressive management of the present company may be able 
to produce satisfactory results. On the other hand, price lim- 
itations, increasing competition, and the trend toward higher 
operating costs, especially wages, are uncertainties. 

Comment: Preferred is a “businessman’s investment ;” 
common is a speculative equity of the chain store group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal periods ended: 1932 1933 1934 $1935 


Earned per vhare...... D$0.38 $1.86 $1.34 $1.43 

None None None None 0.20 
rice Range: 

4 1 17% 15% 21% 

% % 1 8% 11% 
*Fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1937. +13 months ended January 31, 1936. Not 


available. 
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No. 598 Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
aEornings and Price Range (MMT) 
48 
Data revised to April 28, 1937 36 ph 
Incorporated: 1852, Maryland. Office: 112- 24) 
114 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 12 
meeting: Third Wednesday in 
arch. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $4 
Capital stock (no par).......... 236,902 shs YauerelesavetZes $2 
1929 ‘30 32 ‘33 34°35 1936 
Business: For the past eighty-five years this company has 


carried passengers and freight by water along the Atlantic 
Coast. Equipment includes 24 vessels having a total gross 
tonnage of over 76,000. Services extend from Newport News 
to Palm Beach and Miami. 

Maangement: Has made an enviable record. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital at 
end of 1936, $2.1 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.0-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $48.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Uninterrupted payments from 
1856 through 1913, and from 1921 to present time. Present 
rate, $1.60 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Freight traffic supplies the bulk of earnings, 
which are largely dependent upon the rate of business activity 
in the eastern states. Well entrenched position of the com- 
pany provides assurance of substantial participation in any 
future general gains. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the more conservative 
equities in an industry which, as a whole, has had an erratic 
and rather unsatisfactory record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE wees OF — STOCK: 
vi- 


i 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
.48 $1.04 $1.17 D$0.24 2.45 1.55 344%—19% 
(rer 0.72 0.27 0.49 0.21 1.69 1.60 5 —24 
0.38 1.07 1.05 2.71 1.60 33%4—22 
een 0.45 0.40 1.54 0.50 2.89 2.20 45 —31% 


*Not available. 


No. 604 Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. 


" Earnings and Price Range (PP) 
Data revised to April 21, 1937 60 rT sare 

Incorporated: 1916, Delaware. Office: 122 45 ICE RANGE 
East 42d Street, New York City. Annual 30 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number $f 
of stockholders (1933): 1,798. (0) 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $9,626,000 $6 
*Capital stock ($5 par)........ 4,702,945 shs wen. PER_SHARE $3 

*About 70% owned by Standard Oil Com- DEFICIT PER SHARE - 
pany of Indiana. 1929 ‘30 ‘31 "32 '33 ‘34 ‘35 1936 


Business: An intermediate holding company which is con- 
trolled by Standard Oil of Indiana. Concentrates refining and 
distribution activities along the Atlantic Seaboard and in the 
South. In 1935 formed a new subsidiary to engage in pro- 
duction of crude oil, operating in Louisiana and Texas. 

Management: Identified with that of Standard of Indiana. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital at close of 
1936, $13.0 million; cash, $5.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $11.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted from 1919 to 
1933 with exception of period from 1928 to 1930. Following 
recapitalization, initial distribution of 60 cents a share made 
December 21, 1936, in seven-year 3%% notes. 

Outlook: Primarily a refining and marketing unit, com- 
pany’s earnings depend on the demand for gasoline and re- 
lated products and the spread between prices for crude oil 
and refined. New crude producing subsidiary may help. 

Comment: Although stock is in an improving position, it 
carries the risks of all minority situations and does not enjoy 
an active market. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s Divi- 


*Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
t $0.13 $1.45 (a)144%e— 6 
D$0.26 D$0.13 $0.17 D$0.06 D 0.28 0.20 14—8 
rer D 0.05 0.03 0.1 D 0.32 D 0.18 None 12 —10% 
RS ies <a D 0.01 0.02 0.04 0.05 0.10 None 21 —10% 
0.13 0.21 0.13 0.05 0.52 t0.60 205%—12% 


*Based on present capitalization. +Not available. tPaid in 3%% seven-year notes. 


(a)Range on old Class A and Clhiss B stock. 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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Lawyers 
Come High 

The inflation virus has taken a 
strong hold on some members of the 
legal fraternity, judging from the ex- 
cessively fat fees they demand. Such 
an impression I gather as I contem- 
plate with no little envy the bill that 
has been handed to the Associated 
Gas & Electric for services rendered 
—not to itself, but in behalf of a small 
group of protesting bondholders— 
amounting to $875,000. Would it 
were possible in other channels to 
pick out such rich and juicy plums. 
To the unacquainted layman who 
would naturally wonder what were 
the exceptional reasons to justify this 
staggering fee, let me point out it 
represented a modification of a re- 
capitalization plan finally agreed upon 
after three years of desultory fight- 
ing in and out of the courts. How- 
ever, before this retainer is allowed 
the courts will have to pass upon it 
and in all probability the pruning 
knife will be applied since it will have 
to come out of the cash box of the 
company, in which all the security 
holders are interested and among 
whom the majority were not clients 
of the lawyers who have set so high 
a value on their legal talents. 

We only mention this incident as 
another impressive illustration in- 
dicating how much a stringent gov- 
ernment supervision over reorganiza- 
tion and protective committees is 
needed. 


Shrewd 
Old Bear 

By creditable reports from London 
we are apprised that the most impor- 
tant seller of gold is the wily Musco- 
vive. Inasmuch as we are the only 
remaining large buyer of the yellow 
metal he is shoving it in our lap as 
fast as we can accept it. In the last 
few weeks we have bought more than 
$50 million from these shrewd trad- 
ers, who recognize that $35 an ounce 
is a price that may not always be 
realized, and therefore it is well to 
make hay while the sun shines. 

Clever chaps, these Russians. We 
cannot blame them. Were we in their 
shoes we would do exactly what they 


are doing. When they get our dol- 
lars in exchange for their gold they 
turn around and purchase our pro- 
ducts at a discount which we in our 
country are denied. What happens 
is that they profit on both ends of 
their transactions. Our gold program 
sometimes arouses the strange 
thought of what could happen if we 
found ourselves in the possession of 
all the metal, for we are acquiring it 
fast and then sterilizing it and putting 
it into the ground. Would gold as a 
base for currency then go out of 
fashion? With our taking so much 
gold from the rest of the world it 
may seem a bit of humor that only 
dentists feel sure of an ample supply 
of gold for filling of teeth, but it 
possesses some logic for few others 
here are permitted to have any of it. 


Who 
Should Direct? 

It is an encouraging sign when 
stockholders begin to think more for 
themselves about company affairs, in- 
stead of allowing others to think for 
them, for it is a development that is 
bound to put management on its toes. 
This happened at the last annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Radio Corporation of America. It 
was not that the company had not 
made satisfactory progress in earn- 
ings for the first quarter of the year 
that aroused vocal protest among 
some of the stockholders present, but 
the fact that several directors had no 
financial interest in the corporation 
even though this situation was per- 
missible under the charter. Nor was 
any complaint filed against the char- 
acter of these non-financially inter- 
ested representatives. 
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of intolerable taxes. 


The burden of protest centered 
around the theory that when men 
have no interest to protect in an en- 
terprise, the destiny of which they 
are supposed to direct, they are not 
likely to accept their responsibility in’ 
the same grave manner of those who 
do. No one can question this logic 
in regard to enterprises which are not 
of a public nature. Directors of enter- 
prises run for profit should be stock- 
holders, for then their self interest js 
as much at stake as that of every 
shareholder. That this protest did 
not fall on fallow ground was shown 
when the presiding officer went so far 
as to assert that a way would be 
found for these non-interested di- 
rectors to become stockholders. This 
admission conveys the impression that 
the voice of legitimate protest does 
not go unheeded in the councils of 
corporate families. 


Unfair Taxes 
Recoil 


Excessive taxation instead of cre- 
ating revenues often works out ex- 
actly the opposite. Many businesses 
have left New York City to find other 
communities where the tax situation 
is fair enough to enable them to exist. 
Iowa has also discovered the folly 
Several years 
ago it raised its tax toll on chain 
stores to as much as $155 for each 
store over ten, on top of a heavy 
gross transaction levy—which since 
has been invalidated—with the re- 
sult that the large oil companies 
abandoned their gasoline stations. A 
movement is now on foot to elimin- 
ate the chain store tax, for it has 
signally failed of its purpose. 

Instead of helping independents, as 
was expected, it has resulted in a low- 
er standard of wages and added hours 
of work, and it has created irregular, 
unstable, and discriminatory prices. 
No one has benefited from the chain 
store tax impost; all have lost. This 
experiment, which has its replica 
wherever unsound taxes are imposed, 
merely demonstrates that a cow can 
give only so much milk and no more 
and, in a similar manner, that a well 
can be drained dry. 
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Bond Market 
Digest 


HE market for U.S. Govern- 
ments was erratic but high 

de corporation issues were gen- 
erally firm. Sharp gains were re- 
corded in numerous secondary issues, 
especially among the speculative rails. 


Baldwin 6s 


As the bonds appear to offer the 
best means of participation in the re- 
organization of Baldwin Locomotive, 
holders are warranted in maintaining 
speculative positions in the consoli- 
dated 6s, either with or ex-warrants. 
(Recent price, 6s ex-warrants, 205.) 
It was announced last week that the 
Brady interests had decided not to 
fulfil their threat to carry their op- 
position to the reorganization plan to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, and that 
their holdings of minority stock had 
been sold. The plan has been ap- 
proved by the Federal District Court 
‘and on appeal by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Barring some development 
entirely unexpected at the present 
time, the last obstacle to reorganiza- 
tion of the company along the lines 
of the original plan appears to have 
been removed. Under the terms of 
this plan, each $1,000 6 per cent bond 
is exchangeable for 80 shares of the 
new common stock, which has re- 
cently been quoted around 27. The 
bonds and the new stock have been 
selling out of line for a long time 
because of the threat of further litiga- 
tion. Last week’s advance in the con- 
solidated 6s removed most of the 
spread. 


I. R. T. Ref. 5s 


New York traction bonds are sub- 
ject to major political uncertainties 
and other factors which make them 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
95 
1937 


1936 


FMAM 


1 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 


The Purchaser 


.. buys more than Chemicals 


ARBIDE and Carbon Chemicals Corporation has, since 

its inception, conducted an organized program of re- 

search and development. This program has led, so far, to 

the commercial production of over eighty aliphatic organic 

chemicals. Many of these compounds were made available 

for the first time in commercial quantities; still others were 
created to fill the needs of industry. 


In the course of this development, much valuable in- 
formation and experience have been gained. Success in 
such a program has depended as much upon a mastery of 
the raw material requirements of the chemical and process 
industries as upon a detailed knowledge of the properties 
and technology of the products themselves. These prod- 
ucts include, Alcohols, Glycols, Alcohol-Ethers, Ethers and 
Oxides, Aldehydes, Ketones, Acids and Anhydrides, Esters, 
Chlorinated Compounds, Amines, Vinylite* Resins, Acti- 
vated Carbon and Hvdrocarbon Gases. 


This knowledge of chemicals, both as finished products 
of its work and as raw materials for its customers, has been 
an important contribution by Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation to the development of many industrial 
applications. Such experience serves as a guarantee of the 
excellence of the products it sells and of the accuracy of its 
recommendations for their use. 


*Trade-mark. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


CC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


United States Government 


Odd Lot Trading 


SECURITIES The many advantages it offers 
State - Municipal the small as well as the large in- 
Tadieateted vestor are outlined in a booklet 
ndustria : which we will gladly send to any 
Railroad - Public Utility one interested. 
BONDS Ask for F. W. 810 


John Muir&(o 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 
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70 Wall Street New York 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 
GRAPHIC REVIEW 
1928 to 1936 
QUARTERLY EARNINGS 
of 
Industrial 
Groups 


and analytical study 
of 43 companies in the 


BUILDING INDUSTRY 


also statistics on 


680 Common Stocks 


Write Dept. F.W. 28 for copy 


Odd Lot @ Round Lot ® Margin 
Orders Solicited 


JAMES M. LEOPOLD & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange Since 1886 


Folder with Trading Requirements on 


STOCKS BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Sent to Investors upon Request 
As members of the principal 
exchanges we are in a position 
to be of service to you in the 
purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Bonds and Commodities. 

CASH OR MARGIN ACCOUNTS 

IN FULL OR ODD LOTS 


Ask tor “Booklet F,” giving trading 
requirements and other information. 


J. A. Acosta & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange 
60 Beaver St. New York 
Phone BOwling Green 9-2380 


Our Current Market Letter 


analyzes the companies in the 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Write to Dept. F 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New Yerk Cotton 
Exchange, Detroit Stock Exchange, Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 


115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 
POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information for in- 
vestors and traders in our helpful 
booklet. Ask for K-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(apmaNn 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


unsuitable for the majority of in- 
vestors. However, issues of the type 
of Interborough Rapid Transit 5s do 


not appear overvalued at current mar- 
ket prices, and moderate positions 
need not be disturbed. (Recent price, 
75.) New York traction issues have 
been in a declining trend for some 
time, and have suffered further 
losses during the past few weeks. 
The recession may be ascribed to 
four developments ; arguments on the 
application for disaffirmance of the 
Manhattan Railway lease which have 
developed serious disagreements as 
to the profitability of operation of the 
elevated lines; evidence of the grow- 
ing effect of competition from the city 
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owned lines; indications that the 
Seabury-Berle plan of transit unifica. 
tion will be rejected by the Trang 
Commission; and an Organization 
drive by labor unions among the yb. 
way employes, threatening higher Op- 
erating expenses. Neither of the lg. 
ter two developments is necessarily 
of long term adverse significance to 
holders of the bonds of the Privately 
owned companies, since both may le 
interpreted as increasing doubts as to 
the practicability of indefinite main. 
tenance of the 5-cent fare. However, 
as long as the low fare remains jp 
effect, higher operating costs will tend 
to reduce the margin of protection for 
the funded debt. 


Fire Insurance Stocks 


This is the second of a series of six articles which 
cover the fire insurance, bank share and guaranteed 


rail fields. 


The writer is author of several books on 


related subjects, and has spent years in the study of 
investments of these types—The Editors. 


By W. H. 


HE simplest way for the reader 

to visualize the value of insurance 
stocks is to examine a few of the lead- 
ers. The order of their listing in this 
article is alphabetical and does not 
indicate the writer’s preference. For 
this purpose only those companies 
have been selected which have been 
in the business for one hundred years 
or more. The figures quoted are based 
on statements issued as of December 
31, 1936. They do not include, how- 
ever, earnings of any subsidiary or 
affiliated companies. Had they been 
included, the surplus reserves and 
total net income in most instances 
would have been shown at substanti- 
ally higher levels than those quoted. 

AETNA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Organized in 1819 

Surplus funds and reserves... 25,317,626 


Unearned premiums .......... 16,519,006 
Total admitted assets.......... 52,555,454 


Underwriting profit per share, (adjusted) $1.31 
Net investment income earned per share 1.78 
Total income per share................ $3.09 
Annual dividend .............. $1.60 
Liquidating value ............ 52.57 


Fire AssociATION (Philadelphia) 
Organized in 1817 

$2,000,000 ($10 Par) 
Surplus funds and reserves... 040 

Unearned premiums 

Total admitted assets......... 23,228,688 


Underwriting profit per share, (adjusted) $0.98 
Net investment income earned per share 3.76 
Total income per share................ $4.74 


Annual dividend........ 


$2.50 incl. extra 
Liquidating value 78.20 


Woodward 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1829 
Capital $3,000,000 ($5 Par) 
Surplus funds and reserves... 12,549,758 


Unearned premiums........... 6,238,042 

Total admitted assets......... 24,535,924 

Underwriting profit per share (adjusted) $0.88 

Net investment income earned per share 1,60 
Total income per share................ $2.48 


Annual dividend ...... 


$1.40 incl. extras 
Liquidating value .... 


30.07 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1810 
Surplus funds and reserves... 52,476,073 


Unearned premiums .......... 31,155,503 

Total admitted assets......... 101,999,689 

Underwriting profit per share (adjusted) $2.14 

Net investment income earned per share 2.26 
Total income per share................ $4.40 

Annual dividend $2. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
Organized in 1792 


Surplus funds and reserves... 69,112,256 
Unearned premiums ......... 20,087 ,097 
Total admitted assets......... 112,541,941 
Underwriting profits per share (ad- 

Net investment income earned per 

Total income per share............ $3.86 $3.6 

Annual dividend ...... $2.50 incl. extra 
Liquidating value ..... 74.29 


NorRTH RIVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1822 
Surplus funds and reserves.. 16,576,859 


Unearned premiums ......... 5,809,84 

Total admitted assets........ 25,948,018 

Underwriting profit per share (adj.). $0.48 

Net investm’t income earned per share 1.20 
Total income per share.............. $1.68 


Annual dividend.......... $1.00 regular 
Liquidating value........ 26.13 
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p STATES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITE Organized in 1824 
$2,000,000 ($4 Par) 
and 22,178,626 
earned premiuMS 9,315,899 
otal admitted assets......... 36,009, 
Underwriting profit per share (adjusted) $1.34 
Net investment income earned per share 2.64 
tal income per share........+.++... $3.98 
dividend ........-- regular 


Liquidating value ......... 


There are several other companies 
of equal rank but not so seasoned in 
point of years as those just covered, 
hut whose capital shares merit con- 
sideration by the investor. 

The Fidelity-Phenix Insurance 
Company organized in 1910 and the 
Continental Insurance Company or- 
ganized in 1853—both of whose 


socks are listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange—possess attractive 
characteristics. The Fidelity-Phenix 
and Continental may be studied to- 


gether : 
idelity Phenix Continental 
61,002,048 bavines Surplus and reserve...... 75,667 ,674 
14,792,093...... Unearned premiums...... 19,276,021 
Per share Per share 
See Underwriting profit........ $0.96 
1.76 ......Net investment income...... 1.72 
Total income........... $2.68 
1.80 ...Annual dividend, incl. extra... 1.80 
Liquidating value......... 44.19 


Four other substantial companies 
whose stocks, for investment, would 
appear to justify careful study are the 
following : 


Boston Ins. Co. Federal Ins. Co. 


(Org. 1874) (Org. 1901) 
,000, 
1G Surplus and reserves...... 12,848,785 
4,547,850...... Unearned premiums...... 2,226,265 
Per share Per share 
ee Underwriting profit........ $1.54 
26.84 ......Net investment income...... 1.59 
Total income........... $3.13 
702.43 .........Liquidating value......... 44.35 
Pacific Fire Phoenix Fire 
(Org. 1851) (Org. 1854) 
Surplus and reserves...... 45,492,559 
Unearned premiums...... 8,255,808 
Per share Per share 
Underwriting profit........ $1.03 
......Net investment income...... 2.80 
Annual dividend.......... 
Liquidating value......... 91.32 


During the past two years a num- 
ber of insurance companies have paid 
some extra dividends; some have in- 
creased their dividend rates, and still 
others have re-established payments 
which were omitted during the dark 
days of 1931 and 1932. Co-incident 
with the improvement in general 
business conditions we shall prob- 
ably also see further improvement in 
the market value of various stocks 
owned by these companies which 
should put the insurance companies 
in a financial condition stronger even 
than that existing at present. 


* * 


Next week there will appear the first of 
a series of two articles by the same author 
on guaranteed railroad stocks. 


TO BANKS, 


TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS 


We wish to call your attention to 


New York Central 


Convertible 6% Bonds 


The Company has indicated that this issue 
will be redeemed on a date not later than 
July 15, 1937 at 102 and accrued interest. 
While the conversion right continues to 
and including the date of redemption, at- 
tention is called to the fact that after 
May 10, 1937 the bonds are convertible 
only at the rate of one bond for 20 shares, 
as against the conversion up to May 10 


of one bond for 25 shares. 


We also wish to call to your attention that 
the rights to subscribe to new 34%4% con- 


vertible bonds expire on May 1. 


This advertisement should not be construed 
as advisory or a solicitation for business, 
but as a protective statement of fact. 


SMITH 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


a HE HISTORY of the HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


is a record of steady progress and its diversified prod- 
ucts are used in practically every major industry. 


The principal outlets for the company’s products are in those fields 
in which the chemical industry of the United States is making rapid 
strides, especially in the production of new materials, calculated to 
add to the comfort and well being of man. Typical are the manufac- 
ture of synthetic plastics, coating materials and medicinals. In all 
these industries the Heyden products have established a sound repu- 


tation for quality and uniformity. 


An adequate research division continues to develop new compounds 
and processes to insure future growth and to maintain the company’s 
position as an active contributor to chemical science and a promoter 


of the American chemical industry. 


Heyden Chemical Corporation 


50 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 
FACTORIES 


Garfield, New Jersey 


Fords, New Jersey 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Dunrinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 


mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almos! invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.W.91 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


7 COMMODITIES 


CONTROL DESTINY OF 10 
LOW PRICED COMMON 
STOCKS 


Tomorrow's market will ride on 
the wheels of commodity prices. 


This is a different situation from the 

1929 bull market when commodities were 

soft. Today many obscure stocks will come 

forward because they are loaded with an 

inventory whose rise in price will multiply 
their profits enormously. 


1 of these are shown in 
our Bulletin 205-A 


THIS REVEALING BULLETIN FREE 
THROUGH A REQUEST ADDRESSED TO 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 FENWAY 
BOSTON 


5 Ourstanpinc Stocks 


Using every scientific factor at our command, 
this SERVICE, by a process of elimination, 
has appraised the merits and studied the 
“Technical Action” of 40 possible stocks be- 
fore this latest release was decided upon. 


in its field. Each of these five stocks has 
the potential earning power for uptrend action 
during the remainder of 1937. All have per- 
formed in “technical behavior” better than 
their 35 rivals eliminated. All should be 
purchased now. Read about them in our 
latest release. No obligation. Write to 


SMITH’S INVESTMENT SERVICE 


80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Each of these Five Companies is a leader 


Outstanding 
Stocks for 
Next Rise? 


Send for Bulletin FWA-28 FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Reo Motor Car may yet re-enter the 


passenger car field—the new interests in 


the situation are said to have designs 
on an ultra-streamlined car, so planned 
that the engine may be installed in either 
front or rear. . . . Rumors of an all- 
negro radio program for Standard 
Brands have given rise to several con- 
jectures—one is that it will take the 
form of a dramatization of Octavus Roy 
Cohen’s Birmingham stories... . 
Hosiery manufacturers are watching the 
plan of Interwoven Stocking to popu- 
larize men’s short socks which reach 
just above the ankle and grip with a 
“Lastex” top—another threat to the gar- 
ter manufacturers? . . . McKesson & 
Robbins’ offer of an electric frappé 
machine is to introduce the West Indies 
Cocktail made from its “Ronrico” rum 
northward—during the winter it was 
known in Florida as “Snow in Miami” 
. . . Upon completion of the electrifica- 
tion of lines east of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Pennsylvania Railroad will have a total 
of 2,677 miles of electrified trackage— 
i.e., 41 per cent of that of the entire 
U.S. . . . Corporate name shortenings 
continue—Brewing Corporation of Can- 
ada, Ltd., becomes Canadian Breweries, 
while Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool has 
been changed to Ex-Cell-O Corp... . 


Du Pont de Nemours always seems 
to be able to find some new chemical 
in one of its test tubes to make life 
safer or easier—latest, yet unnamed, is a 
solution which renders textiles highly 
flameproof and at the same time soft 
and pleasing to handle. . . . Mack 
Trucks will soon offer a new door-to- 
door type of delivery truck, the lightest 
yet with the cab over the engine—it is 
expected to open a ready market among 
dairies, bakeries and grocery stores... . 
An official of Lehn & Fink finds that too 
many people are using tooth brushes for 
cleaning shoes—unfortunately they don’t 
use toothpaste as a substitute for shoe 
polish... . The National Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y., may be starting a new 
banking fad with the inauguration of a 
“World Fair Savings Club”—operating 
like a Christmas Club Plan, it offers a 
means of starting saving now to attend 
the New York World Fair in 1939.... 
This may be the last season for General 
Foods’ present Maxwell House Show 
Boat on the air waves—next fall Lanny 
Ross will likely master the ceremonies 
of a new G.F. variety show originating 


in Hollywood. .. . The time when yoy 
could buy any color Ford car, so long 
as it was black, seems to be over—now 
Ford Motor is offering four new spring 
shades bringing the total number of 
body colors available up to ten. . ,, 
Fairbanks, Morse completes its “Ortho. 
Clime” line of air-conditioners with g 
new low priced room cooler—no water 
or refrigerant connections, just back up 
to a window and plug in is all there js 
to the installation. . . . Colt’s Patent 
Firearms was a bit tardy in reporting 
that it suffered a flood loss of $747,446 
over a year ago—the management prob- 
ably figured that after the flood had hap- 
pened it was only water over the dam 
anyway.... 


Beach Aircraft has served notice on all 
of its executives and engineers that they 
must become licensed pilots—those who 
do not already qualify will be given a 
special course under expert instructors 
and must learn by the end of the year. 
. . . People’s Drug Stores is running 
occasional newspaper ads which smell 
of purple hydrangea—the trick is that 
the perfume is mixed with the printing 
ink before the paper goes to press.... 
Those 2,000 special models launched by 
Willys-Overland Motors this week are 
expected to provide over a million dem- 
onstrations in 1,500 cities during the 
“Spring Parade” campaign—the way 
they are painted in green and yellow 
would suggest that the company is out 
of the red. ... More will soon be heard 
of Slipnaught, a new synthetic resin 
finish for application to rayon fabrics— 
it imparts non-fraying and non-slipping 
properties to the yarn and gives most 
finished materials non-sagging and non- 
stretching qualities. . . . Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale will feature its spring and 
summer campaign with the slogan “It’s 
Gingervating”—this is not the same pro- 
nunciation as Park & Tilford’s “Vat 69.” 
Goodrich Rubber has developed a new 
heavy-duty tire suitable for trucks and 
tractors used to move rock, soil or ore 
—called “Earth-Movers,” they weigh 
450 pounds, mount on 13-inch rims and 
have a super-traction tread for use if 
mud and soft ground. . . . Socony-Vacu- 
um will utilize part of its series of base 
ball broadcasts to advertise its “Bug-a- 
boo” insect spray—not as peculiar a tie- 
up as it may seem for after all there are 
flies to be caught at ball games. 
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Board Room 


Gossip 


: umn is @ compendium of reports cur- 
= faye financial district. As much of the 
cont is merely gossip, nothing contained 
jerein should be interpreted as representing the 
editorial opinion of THE FINANCIAL Wor cp. 


commodities and indications 
that large bond buyers were some- 
what cautiously shopping for good 
grade issues helped to stiffen share 
prices. It was pointed out that price 
readjustments in raw materials were 
not an unmixed evil since processors 
were having difficulty in maintaining 
profit margins, besides the manage- 
ment problems of determining how 
extensively to cover forward needs. 
Business would greatly prefer a rea- 
sonable degree of stability—even at 
higher levels—rather than a sharply 
fluctuating market where speculative 
impulses provide the chief motivat- 
ing factor. 


A FIRMER tone to international 


ROKERS with an ear to Wash- 
B ington developments are, how- 
ever, convinced that there is to be a 
gradual change in monetary policies. 
Not that those of the official family 
who are most volubly inclined will 
admit the inflationary aspects of the 
present situation. There is a cock- 
eyed credo in Washington which 
holds that you can’t have inflation and 
unemployment at the same time. 
Ergo! We can’t have inflation. Why 
this interpreted convolution should be 
considered of the ‘““Man Bites 
variety of news may require a bit of 
defense. After all, the unemployment 
problem has been dragged into every 
conceivable ramification of adminis- 
tration — legal and _ social — and 
stretching the problem to take in a 
few more planes can be done with the 
greatest of ease. 


ie any event, it is believed that at 
some future date efforts will be 
made to stop the flow of gold and 
that the silver policy will be severely 
modified and later abandoned. Just 
how and when these things are to be 
done is pretty indefinite. But the 
tealities are considered sufficiently 
potent to cause a rather large specu- 
lative exodus from those shares which 
have a tie-up with precious metal 
production, and it is indicated that 
foreigners are less cheerful over the 
Prospects for the gold and silver com- 
panies. Reports last week were that 


TO IMPROVE YOUR 
INVESTMENT POSITION 


Broaden Your Sources of In- 
formation—Add a Financial 
Book to Your Library Each Month 


"IF INFLATION COMES"—What You Can Do About It (Mar. 4, 1937) by Roger 
W. Babson, 204 pages. Latest book published on the subject that no investor can 
afford to ignore. Will Government programs cause inflation? How will inflation 
affect 20 leading industries? What are the only safe hedges against inflation? 
Ranks among our “ten best sellers" 


608 “REVISED STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (1936-37 Supplements) reprinted from 
FINANCIAL WORLD Mar. 4th, 1936 to Apr. 7th, 1937. Each Factograph is a 
boiled-down analysis of a listed stock, showing Financial Set-up, Charted History, 


Business or Products, Management, Financial Position, Outlook, Comment, 5-year: 


record of Earnings, Dividends and Price Range. Invaluable aid in deciding which 
stocks to buy, which stocks to sell, which stocks to hold 


"TWO CYCLES OF CORPORATION PROFITS" (1936), by Laurence H. Sloan, 
428 pages. An expert study of the 14-year record of performance of 135 com- 
panies (divided into nine groups) with forecasts of which stocks should do best in 
each group in the next few years. Price postpaid 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS" (1934—342 pages) by R. W. Schabacker, author 
of the almost indispensable "Stock Market Theory & Practice” ($6.00). Many 
practical pointers in: "Ride Economic Tides—Don't Fight Them," "Cycle of Business 
and Securities,” "Long-swing Investment,” "Short-swing Trading,” “Technical Factors,” 
"Proper Use of Stock Charts," “Diversification of Risk," etc 


“AN OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS" (Pub. Nov. 1936—84 pages—paper 
covers), by Lucien Fowler. An instructor in Analysis of Financial Statements offers 
a very definite and detailed plan to determine the true financial status of a com- 
pany. The specific steps to follow are outlined in these three chapters: ‘History 
and Supplemental Statistics," “The Balance Sheet" and "The Profit and Loss State- 
ment." Extremely useful for the credit man, security analyst and the investor. ..$1.00 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% for N. Y. City Sales Tax. 
Books Sent Same Day Your Remittance Reaches Us 
BOOK DEPT., THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We pay the parcel post in U.S.A. if payment is sent with order. Outside 
U.S.A. add 10% for postage and handling orders less than $10.00. 


Canada was on the selling side with 
quite a volume of offerings still to 
be placed. On the other hand, the 
copper stocks are showing signs of 
improved buying. One house took 
10,000 shares of Anaconda, Phelps 
Dodge and Smelting in the early days 
of last week and the orders were said 
to be for foreign account. Fears that 
armament programs abroad will be 
slowed up materially are not taken 
too seriously in some circles, despite 
the fact that the crest of the buying 
spree may have been reached. It is 
pointed out that speculative positions 
have been rather thoroughly elimin- 
ated, and that consumption require- 


ments to complete projects now in 
process will hold up demand levels 
for the red metal, and, meantime, in- 
dustrial activity should be more of a 
factor. The catch is that the African 
producers are stepping up production, 
and output by the end of the year is 
going to tax the statistical position. 


ERSISTENT weakness in Can- 

non Mills, which is selling well 
below the 1936 high, is difficult to 
reconcile with the reports. Company 
issues only yearly statements, but it 
is understood that the mills are be- 
hind on orders and prices have been 
marked up substantially, whereas cot- 
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MATHIESON 


PIONEER PRODUCER OF 
ALKALI AND CHLORINE 
PRODUCTS 


Forty years ago Mathieson began serving con- 
sumers of alkali and chlorine products. The 
intervening period has been one of revolutionary 
growth and progress in the American chemical 
industry, bringing new manufacturing processes, 
new methods of distribution, vast new applica- 
tions for chemical products. 


Throughout this period Mathieson, a pioneer 
producer of alkali and chlorine products, has 
continued to be a pioneer innew developments in 
the production, distribution and efficient appli- 
cation of heavy chemicals. Thus the name of 
Mathieson has steadily grown in stature as a 
dependable source of supply of those basic 
chemicals that enter so heavily into American 
industrial operations—the manufacture of rayon, 
textiles, paper, chemicals, soap, glass; the 
refining of petroleum and vegetable oils; the 
purification of municipal and industrial water 
supplies, etc. 


Today, with a background of forty years’ 
experience and with up-to-date plant facilities at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., Saltville, Va. and Lake 
Charles, La., Mathieson is in a better position 
than ever before to serve consumers in all the 
principal industrial areas of the country. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 


60 EAST 42nd STREET ~ - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda...Liquid Chlorine... Bleaching 
Powder... HTH and HTH-15... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... PH-Plus 


(Fused Alkali) . . . Solid Carbon Dioxide ...CCH (Industrial Hypochlorite ) 
ton prices compare with early 1936 'ILEVELAND Graphite Bronze 
levels. Labor conditions are said to is acquiring a good following 


be satisfactory, and wages have been on the strength of improved earnings, 
increased; but the threat of tieups reversing the trend of last year. But 
because of unionization activities is the motor accessory group has been 
present and may be responsible for rather listless marketwise and former 
the desultory performance of the Detroit sponsors are more interested 
stock. Texas Corporation remains in the farm equipments. Motor stocks 
the leader of the oil group, and with showed some relief from pressure last 
justification. Company’s deal with week, with short covering helping 
Standard of California in the Far furnish momentum. Brokers were 
East has rather interesting earnings not impressed with the character of 
potentialities but these may not be the buying, according to reports, and 
fully realized for a year or so. Earn- believed that the rally was a reflection 
ings predictions for the current year of an over-sold position. Rumors are 
run in excess of $6 per share. that insider liquidation is not yet at 


an end. The official indication thy 
U. S. Rubber had no present inten. 
tion of retiring the bonds in order 
pay dividends was not surprising, 4 
lot of substantial investor money hy 
gone into the preferred and comm 
shares of the company because of the 
restrictive indenture provisions sing 
a number of individuals are contey 
with a promising non-dividend payj 
speculation and the tax problem 
makes an issue of this character par 
ticularly attractive. 


CHEMICAL REVIEW 


Continued from pages 


its advantages under different circum. 
stances, which should provide for the 
expanding use of both. 

Reflecting the business improve. 
ment last year in the heavy indus. 
tries, both companies reported net 
income for 1936 that surpassed all 
former peaks. Union Carbide earned 
$4.09 a common share, against $3,02 
in 1935; Air Reduction, $2.79 on the 
basis of shares outstanding at the 
year-end which, when adjusted, com- 
pared with $2.09 in 1935. 

Neither company, however, de- 
pends on the sale of oxy-acetylene 
gases for its entire income, although 
this product bulks much higher in 
Air Reduction’s total sales than it 
does in Union Carbide’s. Air Re- 
duction manufactures carbon dioxide, 
and “dry ice” for ice cream refrigera- 
tion, in addition to other products. 
It owns an electric welding company 
and has a substantial interest in 
United States Industrial Alcohol. 
Union Carbide is virtually a chemical 
empire, producing synthetic organic 
chemicals, carbon, “Everready”’ flash- 
lights and batteries, and many other 
products. 

Although neither Air Reduction at 
77, nor Union Carbide at 100, can 
—statistically—be regarded as on the 
bargain counter, the shares of both 
companies should continue to reflect 
upward earnings trends. 


Miscellaneous 


Alcohol — Agricultural Chem- 
cals—Sulphur—E x plosives 


O complete even a brief picture 

of the chemical industry and its 
variegated interlacing with industrial 
and agricultural life would require 
exemplifications of divisions and sub- 
divisions, products, processes and 
companies in a nearly endless stream. 
There is the industrial alcohol di- 
vision headed by U. S. Industrial Al- 
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cohol and Commercial Solvents in the 
order named, which together account 
for about 50 per cent of open market 
sales. Made chiefly from the fer- 
mentation of molasses, the product 
has more than 400 distinct industrial 
yses Which divide into two broad 
groups. Specially denatured alcohols 
flow into use as solvents in the manu- 
facture of cellulose products, perfume 
reparations, and paint and the as- 
<ociated trades. Completely denatured 
alcohol is an automobile anti-freeze. 

In the agricultural chemical field, 
the large business of producing plant 
food or fertilizer is shared by nu- 
merous companies, including Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical, American 
Cyanamid, and Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical. Despite the essential na- 
ture of fertilizer as a restorative of 
sil fertility, sales follow the trend of 
farmers’ income, for the farmer buys 
more on his ability to pay than on his 
need. 

In contrast to this is the brimstone 
sulphur industry in which two com- 
panies, Texas Gulf and Freeport, con- 
trol the richest sulphur reserves in 
Texas and Louisiana. For sulphuric 
acid, for which the product forms the 
base, the companies find the fertilizer 
manufacturers providing the largest 
single market, although the acid is 
the most widely used of all chemicals. 

Another closely dominated division 
of chemistry is the production of ex- 
plosives in which du Pont, Hercules 
Powder and Atlas Powder easily ac- 
count for 80 per cent of domestic 
sales. Contrary to general opinion, 
the production of war explosives is 


negligible, the chief products consist- 


ing of black blasting powder, dyna- 
mite, and permissibles for commercial 
use. Principal buyers are the coal 
mining trade, metal mining, construc- 
tion, and railroad maintenance. 

In more pleasing form come the 
plastics, which either as parts or fin- 
ished articles are adding greatly to 
beauty and convenience. And so on 
goes the story of chemistry, playing 
its vital part in the life and beauty of 
the nation, its horizon constantly ex- 
panding and its efficiency continuous- 
ly improving. 


Using Wrong Brakes 


7 our economic principles were 
fundamentally sound there would be 
no valid reason for what apprehension 
exists in Washington that the boom 
is getting out of bonds. Except in a 
few isolated cases prices are not out 
of kilter with those which have pre- 


UNITED 
CARBON COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


of 
CARBON BLACK 
NATURAL GAS 
GASOLINE 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
NEW YORK « AKRON « CHICAGO 


vailed in normal good business years. 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, who is 
regarded as one of our soundest 
economists, asserts that business—in- 
cluding all of its branches—is still 
15 per cent or more below normal. 

Looking at the situation from the 
angle of wages another valid reason 
presents itself to dispute any claim of 
over expansion. In many instances 
wages are at a higher level than pre- 
vailed in the peak year of 1929. 
Hence it becomes necessary for a 
higher price level to sustain them. 
Yet the Government wants high 
wages—and we all desire them—for 


they mean a corresponding increase 
in purchasing power. According to 
the Government’s theory, increased 
wages constitute one of the means of 
redistribution of wealth. This being 
the case, then all the efforts to dis- 
courage prices seeking an equable re- 
lation to wages are the wrong brakes, 
which can well slow up recovery in- 
stead of accelerating it. It would be 
more truly to the point to say that if 
anything is out of proportion in the 
present tempo of things, it can be 
found not in individual extravagance 
but in the Government’s expendi- 
tures. 
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Dividends Declared 
Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
50c .. May 15 May 5 
An. 50e Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Amorican Book $1 .. Apr. 24 Apr. 19 
Armour & a (Ill.) $6 pf..$1.50 Q July 1 June 10 
oS; 2 ee $1.75 Q July 1 June 10 
Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% 

$1.75 Q July 1 June 10 
Atlas 374%c .. May 15 Apr. 20 
of $2.50 Q June 1 May 15 
Buckeye Pipe Line............ $1 .. June 15 May 28 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon Fdry. = Q May 29 May 
Central Ohio Steel............ -. May 1 Apr. 24 
Chain Bolt ..cccccccces Q May 15 May 
EE ea Q May 1 Apr. 28 
Chicago Yellow Cab Q June 1 May 20 
Continental Can ............. Q May 15 Apr. 24 
Dallas Power & Lt. 7% pf. rk 7s Q May 1 Apr. 17 

$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 17 
Distillers- pf. Q May 1 Apr. 23 
me Mines, Ltd............. Oc .. July 20 June 20 
Florida pease 7% pf. ‘‘A’’. a 75 Q June 1 May 15 
87%c Q June 1 May 15 
Florsheim Shes, Q July 1 June 15 
Q July 1 June 15 
Bem. Q May 1 Apr. 24 
Indus. Tr. Co. % Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Geeks 50ec Q May 15 Apr. 26 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & Dock....25¢ Q May 15 May 3 
Hamilton Watch pf......... $1.50 Q June 1 May 14 
Harbison-Walker Refractories..50c .. June 1 May 10 
$1.50 Q- July 20 July 6 
Hearn Q May 1 Apr. 26 
mayer 50e Q May 15 May 
25e Q July 1 June 21 
Utilities 
skkbabbceesebeee % Q May 10 Apr. 30 
Eanbes-Onsne- Ford Glass 75e Q June 15 May 28 
Life 40c Q June 1 May 
et, & , Myers Co........... $1 Q June 1 May 18 
$1 Q June 1 May 18 
Lynch 50ec Q May 15 May 5 
50c Q June 1 May 7 
McIntyre Porcupine Min...... 50e Q June 1 May 1 
McWilliams Dredg. .......... 50ec Q June 1 May 
Mercantile Stores = % pf....$1.75 Q May 15 Apr. 30 
Mergenthaler Lino ........... 50e Q June 15 May 19 
Moody’s Inv. Sve. pf......... 75ec Q May 15 May 1 
Q July 15 June 17 
$1.75 Q May 29 May 12 
Nath Lead pf. a Kesaudee $1.75 Q June 15 May 28 
Natl. Power & Light......... 15e Q June 1 Apr. 26 
Newberry (J. J.) $1.25 Q June 1 May 17 
50c Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Pacific G. . E. 5%% pf...34%c Q May 13 Apr. 30 
__ Q May 15 Apr. 30 
50ec Q June 1 May 15 
Public Service N. J. 6% pf...50e M May 31 May 1 
Quebec Power Co..........0.. 25c Q May 15 Apr. 28 
lic Q May 1 Apr. 21 
— Gas & Elec. 5% 
Rr $1.25 Q June 1 May 7 
: Do 6% pf. ““D’’.........- $1.50 Q June 1 May 7 
$1.50 Q June 1 May 7 
Security Insurance Co. (New 
35¢e Q May 1 Apr. 
Q June 1 May 19 
Shawin Water & Power....... 20e Q May 15 Apr. 28 
Clay & Co. 7% 
stein A.) | Serer 25c Q May 14 Apr. 30 
25¢ Q June 15 May 25 
» $1.50 Q June 1 May 10 
Texas Power & Light 7% 

Q May 1 Apr. 17 
$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 17 
12%e Q May 15 May 5 
West Virginia P. . a pf...$1.50 Q May 15 May 1 
Western Tablet & St.......... 50ec Q May 15 May 5 
White (S. 8.) Dentai Q@ May 5 Apr. 20 
Williams (RC) & Co......... 15e .. Apr. 29 Apr. 27 
Woolworth (F. W.)........... 60¢ Q June 1 Apr. 26 
Accumulated 
June 1 May 15 


Lexington Utilities 644% pf. “Boe -. May 10 Apr. 30 
Moody’s Investors Service pt. 


Ee 75e .. May 15 May 1 
Interim 
Singer Mfg. Co., Ltd., ordi- 
6% .. May 12 Apr. 18 
Do A DR for ordinary (reg.).6% .. May 19 Apr. 23 
Extra 
Dome Mines, Ltd.............. $2... July 20 June 20 
Reliance Mfg. Co. (Ill.)...... 10c .. May 1 Apr. 21 
Increase 
20c .. June 15 May 25 
Dow Chemical -..75¢ .. May 15 May 
50e .. June 21 June 10 
25e .. June 15 May 15 
Initial 
Castle (A. M.) (new)........ 50c Q May 10 May 8 
Klein (D. E.) 5% pf....... 62%ce Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Kresge Dept. Stems 4% pf....$1 .. May 10 May 1 
Owens-Ill. Gl. new........... May 15 Apr. 29 
Stock 
Diamond Alkali Co.......... 50% .. May 1 Mar. 27 
Irregular 
20c .. Apr. 30 Apr. 20 
Seaboard Sur. Co............. 40c .. May 15 Apr. 30 
Sterling Aluminum Prod...... 25¢ .. May 10 Apr. 30 
GOD. 15e .. May 10 Apr. 30 
Weston Elec. Instr............ 25ec .. May 14 May 3 
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A Prime Guaranteed 
Railroad Stock 


NCORPORATED under New York 

laws on April 19, 1851, the Albany & 
Susquehanna Railroad Company ranks as 
one of the pioneer railroads of this coun- 
try. It first operated 35 miles of road in 
1863, and today its line extends from Al- 
bany to Binghamton, N. Y., a distance of 
141.5 miles, of which approximately 95 
miles are double-tracked. 

In 1870, the road was leased to the 
Delaware & Hudson, and today it forms a 
small, but vitally important link in the 
Leonor F. Loree system. The original lease 
was for 150 years, dated from April 2, 
1851. However, in 1930, the lease was 
assigned to the D. & H. Railroad Corp., the 
rental being the interest on the Albany & 
Susquehanna’s bonds, and dividends on the 
stock. The dividend was 7 per cent until 
1902, and 9 per cent thereafter. 


Interest Saving 


Early in 1906, the road’s outstanding 7 
per cent bonds were refunded with securi- 
ties, now outstanding, bearing a 3% per 
cent coupon. Holders of the common stock 
contended that the saving in interest prop- 
erly belonged to them, and the courts de- 
cided in their favor. As a result, the 
stockholders are to receive $120,750 addi- 
tional each year during the life of the 
bonds, maturing April 1, 1946. 

Common capital of the company consists 
of $3,500,000 of stock, of $100 par value. 
There is no preferred, the lone obligation 
ranking senior to the common consisting 
of the 34% per cent bond issue, which is 
outstanding in the amount of $10,000,000. 
Of the common, Delaware & Hudson di- 
rectly owns $395,500. 

Under the judgment awarded against 
the Delaware & Hudson as lessee, special 
dividends have been declared consistently 
on the common. On January 10, 1920, the 
rate paid was 1% per cent. For the fol- 
lowing thirteen years, to and including 
1933, the rate paid was 2 per cent per an- 
num. Since then, to and including January 
of this year, the payment was 1% per cent. 

Because of its guaranteed dividend, the 
stock has taken on much the character of 
a good railroad bond. Price fluctuations 
have been comparatively narrow, consider- 
ing the high dividend rate which naturally 
has caused investors to bid up a premium 
for the shares. In 1929, for example, the 
high was $216 a share and in 1930, when 
quotations were started on their long 
toboggan, the stock moved up to as high 
as $220 a share. Even in 1931 when 
equities and liens were both sliding off 
rapidly, $140 a share was bid for Albany 
& Susquehanna. Thereafter, the quotation 
started to rise: $154 in 1932; $178 in 
1933; $205 in 1934 and currently—during 


the recent period of hesitancy—selling 
around $180-$185. 

A breakdown of Albany & Susquehann; 
1936 income is not available, but the fo. 
lowing table, covering the years 1933. 3, 
inclusive, serves to give a line on cove 
of bond interest and dividends, the figures 
varying from year to year by only $1,00 
or $2,000 

1935 1934 1933 
Rental 
income ..... -$788,687 $788,714 $788,801 
Railway tax 

accruals ... 59,507 59,726 59,892 
Fixed charges. 350,000 350,000 350,00 
Other 

deductions.. 3,970 2,481 1,356 
Net income... 375,210 376,507 377,553 


Net income for 1935 was equivalent to 
$10.72 a share on the common stock; in 
1934, $10.76, and in 1933, $10.79. How- 
ever, as previously stated, these figures do 
not represent actual earnings; they com- 
prise the rental payments made by Dela- 
ware & Hudson under the long term lease 
agreement entered into with Albany & 
Susquehanna. 

Annual dividends total $10.50 per share 
($9 regular and $1.50 extra) and at the 
current asked price of 185 for the stock, 
the yield is in excess of 5.6 per cent. As 
an investment, solely for income and not 
from the standpoint of possible enhance- 
ment in value, purchase of Albany & Sus- 
quehanna common stock is warranted. 


When You Inquire 


O INSURE prompt replies to 

inquiries addressed to the 
Confidential Advice Service, sub- 
scribers are required to enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
with each inquiry, which must 
be limited to a request for advice 
or information on a single security. 
Inquiries are limited to four in any 
one month; the total is not cumu- 
lative. 


For Quick Replies 


It is suggested that subscribers also 
attach a special delivery or airmail 
stamp. Prepaid telegrams will be 
answered (collect) as soon as they 
are received. 


No Telephone Inquiries 
Can Be Answered 


April 
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Glenn L. Martin 


Company 

HIS manufacturer of aircraft (FW 
T February 10) completed its most suc- 
cessful year in 1936 and currently has more 
than $10 million unfilled orders on hand 
with contracts now being drawn, though 
not in all cases yet signed, for approximate- 
ly $2 million extra. 

Improvement is attributed to more ag- 
gressive sale efforts by the company in the 
export field. Of Glenn L. Martin’s $6,219,- 
773 net sales in 1936, $1,734,340 or more 
than one-quarter were to foreign custom- 
ers. 

Company developed during the year a 
new type bombing plane for the U. 5. Army 
Air Corps which has attracted wide atten- 
tion in aviation circles and, in the com- 
mercial transport field, manufactured the 
three Martin Clippers now in service over 
Pan American Airways’ 8,000 miles of 
Pacific Ocean route to the Far East. 

Glenn L. Martin, President, is recognized 
as a leading aeronautical engineer. How- 
ever, he does not confine his activities to 
that field, actively directing the work of 
his company: administration, research and 
development of new equipment, operations, 
finance. 

The company’s balance sheet at the year- 
end showed marked betterment over the 
year before. From the sale of 350,000 
shares of $1.00 par common it derived 
$4.2 million before incidental expenses. Of 
this amount, $1 million was applied to pay 
the balance due on a note held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond and 
the RFC. Also, during the year, note- 
holders converted $1,393,000 of the com- 
pany’s five-year convertible notes into com- 
mon stock. Additional notes have been 
converted this year and, as of February 
24, 1937, the total outstanding had been 
reduced to $1,045,000. At the 1936 year- 
end, current assets totalled $5,819,155 
against current liabilities of $864,341, a 
tatio of 6.7-to-1. The year before, ratio 
was 1.5-to-1. 

Capacity of the company’s plant was 
recently doubled. 

_ Following is a comparison of company’s 
Income from operations during the past 
three years: 


1936 1935 1934 
Net sales ..... $6,219,773 $1,754,701... 

& Profit 951,061 (d)53,466 146,002 
ot. Income ... 1,041.869 (d)25,102 170,935 
et Income .... 732,652 *218,364 
*Net loss. 


During 1936, the company charged off 


$976,321, principal items being $500,000 ex- 


cess costs in connection with three flying 


boats and $252,113 representing excess of 
cost over estimated value of an experi- 
mental bombing plane built during 1935 and 
for which the company failed to receive 
a U. S. War Department contract. 


American Hair & 
Felt Company 


August 21, 1917, in 
Delaware as Tanners Products Company 
and on October 1, 1928, following mergers 
and absorption of subsidiaries, company 
took its present name. 

American Hair & Felt Company, prin- 
cipal office Chicago, manufactures and sells 
carpet and rug cushions (ozite), acoustic, 
cartridge, cushion, insulating, laundry, 
polishing and sole felts, tannery hair and@ 
other specialties. Its insulating business 
for both railroad and home refrigerators 
showed marked gains in 1936. 

The following income account illustrates 
the earning progress made by the company 
in recent years: 


1936 1935 1934 
Net $10,402,922  $8,uu0,159 80,856 
Oper. profit .... 1,549,720 1,343,824 791,525 
Tota! income .... 1,587,892 1,371,009  —- 864,779 
Net income ..... 461,92u 393,353 334,344 
Earnings per 
common share. $1.40 $0.97 (d) $2.73 


Excluding treasury shares, capitalization 
consists of: 14,782 shares of 6 per cent 
first cumulative preferred ($100 par); 
29,940 shares of 5 per cent second cumu- 
lative preferred (no par), and 160,054 
shares of no par common. The company 
has no funded debt. 

The common stock is callable at not 
less than $5 a share nor more than $100 a 
share, and recently has been the storm 
center of a stockholders’ argument which 
carried into the courts. Under date of 
July 30, last, the directors formally called 
the common for redemption at $5 a share. 
However, an injunction was later obtained 
by minority stockholders against the plan, 
which is still in abeyance. 

Balance sheet of the company showed 
total current assets at the end of 1936 of 
$3,899,001 against current liabilities of 
$1,255,514. The year before, current as- 
sets were $3,010,003 against current lia- 
bilities of $891,339. The ratio was re- 
spectively 3.2-to-1 and 3.4-to-1. 

Factories of the company are at Chi- 
cago, Louisville, Milwaukee. Newark, Wil- 
mington, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, and 
at Philadelphia it has an office and ware- 
house for foreign business. At the 1936 
year-end, land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment and other property were car- 
ried on the books at $5,269,702 less de- 
preciation of $3,218,964, leaving a balance 
of $2,050,738. 


York Ice Orders 


ys Ice Machinery reported orders 
booked for six months ended March 


31, 1937, amounted to $10 million compared 
with $6.2 million in same period of last 


year, a gain of 61 per cent. 
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Send for CL4 on 
Forecasting Economic Trends 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. BO. Green 9-0907 
AT Teletype, N. Y. 1-82 


‘“‘Profits in Bank $tecks”’ 


By W. H. WOODWARD 
112 pages 


Published 1927. Written by a man 
of extensive banking experience 
and a specialist in New York Bank 
stocks and Life Insurance stocks. 
An optimistic treatise on the de- 
sirability of bank stocks as invest- 
ments, “combining great safety 
and marketability with almost cer- 
tain appreciation in value of both 
principal and income.” Price $1.00 
postpaid. 


GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP. 
2) WEST STREET | NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


D. WILLIAMS 
New York City 


120 Broadway 


The New Price Ranger 
Make Your Own Charts 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. x 
Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six months’ arithmetical r 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 
: BArclay 7-7265 
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No. 555 Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation No. 586 The Studebaker Corporatio, 
a Earnings =f Price Range (PWX) _ Earnings and Price Range (STU) 
wy 
; : 32 Data revised to April 21, 1937 80 
24 Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, succeeding 60 PRICE RANGE 
office: Cresson, Pennsylvania. Annual meet- 16 by reorganization a corporation of the same 40 —_—_ 
ing: First Monday in May at New York meme, incorporated te 2011; cclsinally = 
ion $3 Ind. Anual meeting: Last Tuesday in — 
814, 
Capital steck ($10 par)..... -..-164,888 DEFICIT PER SHARE Capital stock our $1)... 12,171/643 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE M 
1929 "30 "31 "32 “35 1936 1929 ‘32 °33 °34 ‘35 19% 


Business: Owns, leases and operates bituminous coal mines 
in Cambria, Clearfield, Indiana and Blair Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. Also controls and operates electric light and water 
companies supplying the communities in these regions. Com- 
pany sells coal from its own mines, and smaller amounts 
purchased from other sources. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital at 
end of 1936, $873,934; cash, $171,370; marketable securities, 
$71,830. Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $19.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. None since 1924. 

Outlook: Industry suffers from keen competition both 
from within and from other fuels. Increased industrial ac- 
tivity has had a favorable effect on volume of coal consump- 
tion, but has not been of much assistance to profits of coal 
mining companies due to higher costs and unsatisfactory 
prices. No immediate solution to the industry’s fundamental 
problems is in sight. 

Comment: Inactivity of the capital stock reflects lack of 
investor interest as well as the relatively small amount out- 
standing. 


Qu. ended: 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
80.39 DS$0.74 D$0.16 D$1.67 2-1 

|e D 0.17 D 0.63 D 0.16 D 0.14 D 1.10 95— 
as 0.10 D 0.39 D 0.06 0.23 0.11 5%— 14 
=e 9.55 0.10 D 0.50 0.15 0.47 6%— 2% 
a 0.16 D 0.44 D 0.18 D 0.06 D 0.34 6%— 3% 


*Quarterly earnings reported for 1934 and subsequent years include earnings of sub- 
sidiaries; annual figures for these periods include only parent company’s proportionate 
share of such earnings. 


Business: One of the important independent manufacture; 
of motor vehicles. Passenger cars sell principally in the loy 
medium, and the medium price classes. Truck division, for. 
merly unimportant, is expanding. 

Management: Experienced. Consists partly of executives 
associated with the old company, with representatives of 
banking interests which participated in the reorganization. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of De. 
cember 31, 1936, $11.1 million; cash, $7.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.1-to-1. Book value of common, $8.24 per share, 

Dividend Record: No dividends on stock of present com. 
pany; last payment by predecessor company was 30 cents on 
common, in 1932. 

Outlook: Recent trends in the motor industry have favored 
the expansion of the independents, which were at a serious 
competitive disadvantage during the depression years. In- 
creasing total volume of motor vehicle sales suggests further 
improvement in earnings. 

Comment: No dividends can be paid on capital stock until 
full payments are made on the 6 per cent debentures, now 
on a 3 per cent basis. This senior liability will probably 
eventually be retired by redemption or “forced conversion.” 


EARNINGS —— AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year ended Dec. 31: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Earned per share.. Nil Nil —— In Receivership——  D$0.92 $1.01 
Price Range: 
*26 *13% *8% *9Y 10% 15% 
*18\% *9 *2% *1% *1L% 2% 9% 


capitalization. 
No. 588 The Texas & Pacific Railway Company 


No. 542 Spicer Manufacturing Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (SSY) 
Data revised to April 21, 1937 75 


Incorporated: 1916, as successor to a com- PRICE RANGE 

pany of like ngme. Office: Toledo, Ohio. 45 aa 

Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. 30 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 15 

*Preference stock $3 cum series ie) $8 
70,000 shs 


Common stock (no par).......... 300,000 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE $4 
0 
$4 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


8 
1929 30 33 1936 


*Redeemable at $57.50 per share. 


Business: A large independent manufacturer of universal 
joints and propeller shafts, also makes transmissions, axles, 
clutches, shock absorbers, heavy duty motor frames and 
various drop forgings and steel stampings. 

Management: Experienced. Includes representatives of the 
family responsible for development of company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as 
of December 31, 1936, $2.7 million; cash, $751,492. Working 
capital ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book value of common $13.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preference stock 
since issuance in 1929; In October, 1936, a dividend of $1 was 
declared on the common stock, the first payment since 1920. 

Outlook: Since the major portion of the company’s sales 
are made to automobile and truck manufacturers for original 
equipment, volume of business usually fluctuates with the 
general trends of motor vehicle production. 

Comment: The preferred may be classed as a “business- 
man’s investment;” the common, although occupying a rather 
speculative position, is one of the representative equities of 
the motor parts group. 


Year ended Dec. 31: ie 1930 1931 common: 


935 1936 
Earned per share. $1.33 D$3.62 Dg. 48 ps. 38 40 $4.26 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None None 
Price Range: 
BD icaaseoaseesen 36% 17% 8% 16 13 15% 37 
7% 6 3 5 6 8% 13% 


Data revised to April 21, 1937 Earnings and Price Range (TP) 


Incorporated: By Act of Congress, approved 
1871, as Texas Pacific R. R. Co.; name 
changed to present title by Act of Congress 
1872. Office: Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 40 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in May. 0 o 1 
Number of stockholders (1935): Common, 519 
477. Entire preferred stock owned by Mis- EARNED PER SHARE 6 
souri Pacific R. R. Co., as well as 59.2% 
Capitalization: “Funded debt. . ..$81,062,000 
apitalization: Funde ebt....$81,062, "35 1936 
*Preferred stock 5% non-cum 1929 13518 
237,030 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)........387,550 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


*Redeemable at par together with any dividends declared and unpaid thereon. 


Business: An important southwestern carrier with about 
1,800 miles of main line extending from New Orleans, La, 
to El Paso, Texas, and serving many other important points, 
including Shreveport, Texarkana, Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Management: Headed by the interests which succeeded 
to the control of the “Van Sweringen rail empire.” 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1936, $5 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book value of common (1935), $214.74 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Liberal payments on common 
1928-31; none since. Payments on the preferred in 1936 
amounted to $5 per share, first since March, 1932. 

Outlook: Petroleum, building materials, cotton and other 
farm products account for the major part of traffic volume. 
Upward trend of oil and gasoline consumption, relatively 
high level of cotton prices, and increasing importance of 
vegetable and citrus fruit producing areas served by this road 
provide a favorable augury for future earnings. 

Comment: Stock has a rather thin market, and is subject 
to wide price fluctuations, because of small floating supply. 

EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 


Year ended Dec. 3 1932 1933 1936 

Earned per $6. $2 Det. 82 D$2.79 $0. $2.78 

Dividends paid .... 5.00 3.75 None None None None None 
Price Range 

145 100 35 43 43% 28% 49 

85 22 13 15 13% 14 28 
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med nor guaranteed by parent 
ase Redeemable at $110 a share. 
Business: Manufactures every kind of pile fabrics, using 


practically all known textile materials including silk, mohair, 
wool, rayon, cotton, alpaca and jute. Products such as plushes, 
yelvets, velours, artificial furs and velvet brocades are sold 
under trade name “The Shelton Looms.” Chief outlets are 
the cutting trade, department stores and the automobile and 
furniture industries. Also manufactures carpets and rugs. 

Management: Experienced, and long connected with the 
organization. : 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital at end of 
1936, $4.1 million; cash, $907,000. Working capital ratio: 2.2- 
to-l. Book value of common stock, $25.73 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments on preferred sus- 
pended in 1927 and 1928; accumulations cleared up in 1929; 
again suspended from 1933 to 1936 when major portion of 
arrears was paid. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Earnings are largely determined by demand from 
automobile and furniture industries. The usually wide fluctua- 
tions of all textile raw materials likewise affect profit margins. 

Comment: The preferred has regained the status of a 
businessman’s speculation but common carries the large risks 
which attach to most textile stocks. 

EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
ar. 


Qu. ended June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
198Z....0000 D$1.68 D$1.51 D$0.77 D$4.61 D$8.57 6 —1% 
SaaS D 1.25 D 0.39 1.55 D 1.04 D 1.13 12 —2 

ee D 0.59 D 1.12 D 0.85 D 2.29 D 4.85 12%— 2 
ae 1.03 D 0.08 0.06 1.19 2.20 195%— 2% 
eee D 0.43 D 0.36 1.26 1.30 ive 42 —14% 
e e 
No. 817 Celluloid Corporation 
Data revised to April 21, 1937 50 Earnings and Price Range (CEL) 
Incorporated: 1927, New Jersey, as consoli- 40 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
dation of Celluloid Company—formed 1890— 30 
and a subsidiary of Celanese Corporation of 20 Carne Genes | 
America. Office: 290 Ferry Street, Newark, 10 
New Jersey. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday 0 Qo 
in March. Number of stockholders (1935): $3 
Preferred, 866; common, 720. EARNEO PER SHARE : ° 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $3 
*First preferred stock ($7 cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE $6 
23,882 shs 1929 ‘31 33 ‘34 1936 
+Preferred stock ($7 cum. no 
tCommon stock ($15 par)........ 194,952 shs 


*Callable at $150 a share. Participates in 10% of net profits remaining after $7 
preferred has received its requirements. {Callable at $110 a share. {Majority owned 
by Celarese Corporation of America. 


Business: One of the smaller plastics manufacturers. 
Makes pyroxylin plastics sold under the trade mark “Cellu- 
loid” in sheets, rods and tubes, and fabricates from this ma- 
terial articles such as toiletware and novelties. “Roll Cellu- 
loid” is used as a base in the manufacture of photographic 
film, and a plasticizer is sold under the trade name “Lindol” 
to lacquer and varnish makers. ; 

Management: Efficient; controlled by Celanese Corporation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at close 
of 1936, 83.3 million; cash, $372,000. Working capital ratio: 
17.3-to-1. Book value of common $11.65 a share. 

Dividend Record: Requirements paid on both preferred 
stocks from issuance through 1930, then omitted. Resumed 
on first preferred in 1936 and accumulations reduced. At 
close of April, 1937, arrears on first preferred $33.75 a share; 
on preferred $43.75 a share. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Company operates in a very competitive field, 
dominated largely by very large corporations. Its profit record 
since 1929 has been decidedly erratic, although it has main- 
tained a strong working capital position. 

Comment: The preferreds and the common all carry the 
risks usually attaching to specialty stocks. 

RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


e 
No. 816 Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. No. 818 Chesebrough Mfg. Co. (Consolidated) 
45 : Earnings and Price Range (SBL) Earnings and Price Range (CBM) 
Data ———NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
ited , 
tablished in 1854. 15 = 
of business, Data revised to April 21, 1937 100 
‘ oe meeting: Second Thursday in March. 95 : Incorporated: 1880, New York: Office: 17 50 
Anpitalization: Funded debt 0 | State New York. Annual meeting: 
stock “(1% “cum. $100 EARNED PER SHARE iy Funded debt None $8 
— 1929 ‘30 ‘32 33 ‘34 1936 1929°'30 ‘31 °32°'33 ‘34 ‘35 1936 


Business: Engaged in the production of yellow and white 
petroleum jellies which are distributed under the trade-mark 
“Vaseline.” Other activities include the manufacture of cam- 
phor ice, eucalyptol and mentholated petroleum jellies, hair 
tonic, oxide of zinc ointment, and pomade, all of which are 
sold under the name of “Vaseline.” Products are distributed 
by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet in the United States and Canada. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital at 
the close of 1936, $3.5 million; cash and equivalent, $2.3 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 10.4-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $34.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal and consistent. Payments made 
at varying rates in every year since 1900. Present rate of $4 
plus extras established in 1927; total of $7 paid in 1936. 

Outlook: Nature of business does not suggest any great 
potentialities for future earnings expansion; record will prob- 
ably continue to show characteristic stability. Higher crude 
oil prices may tend to offset favorable effects of moderate 
increases in volume. 

Comment: Stock has investment attributes to a degree 
which is exceptional for an equity issue, because of simple 
capitalization, strong financial position and unusual stability 
of earnings and dividend payments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dee. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Earned per share.... $6.66 $7.37 $5.12 $5.75 $7.46 
Dividends paid ..... 6.50 6.50 11.50 6.50 7.00 
Price Range: 
Be are 90 129 150 157 124% 
53 71 133% 115 105 


No. 819 The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


Data revised to April 21, 1937 aEornings and Price Range (CVX) 
Incorporated: 1892, Ohio, as Cleveland Gen- 100 NEW YORK CURB EXCH 
eral Electric Company; present title adopted 15 
in 1894. Office: 75 Public Square, Cleve- 50 PRICE RANGE 


land, Ohio. Anual meeting: Fourth Wed- 


nesday in April. 3 Igy 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $40,000,000 $0 
*Preferred stock ($4.50 cum. no EARNED PER SHARE $6 
254,995 shs 33 
Common stock (no par)........ 2,324,567 shs 0 
*Callable at 107 1929 ‘30 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 1936 


Business: Supplies electric light and power to Cleveland 
and 132 other adjoining communities. The territory served 
extends approximately 100 miles along Lake Erie and contains 
a population of about 1.3 million persons. Furnishes steam for 
heating purposes to the downtown business district of Cleve- 
land. A municipal plant renders electric service to several 
sections of Cleveland in competition with the company. 

Management: Highly regarded. Controlled by North Amer- 
ican Edison through ownership of 80 per cent of common. 

Financial Position: Very strong for this type of enterprise. 
Net working capital at end of 1936, $7.3 million; cash, $2.4 
million. Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $22.64 per share. 

Dividend Records: Common has received payments at 
varying rates in each year since 1902. Regular preferred 
dividends have been paid on old series (retired in 1935) and 
on present series. Present rate, $2 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Company enjoys unusual freedom from agitation 
for lower rates as the result of its policy of giving voluntary 
rate cuts when conditions permit (latest reduction, amounting 
to $900,000 a year, goes into effect May 1, 1937). 

Comment: Preferred stock is of investment grade; com- 
mon is a fairly conservative utility equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Twelve months ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 


: 931 932 3 1934 1935 1936 $2.49 $2.44 $2.94 $2.04 $1.60 35 —19 
Phares DS4.76 D$3.79 D§1.00 D$l.67 $0.95 $0.80 1.78 1.68 1.72 1.57 1:50 37 —20% 
Price Range: 1.61 1.59 1.57 L71 2.00 37 —21% 
20 10 5% 2% 19 15 16% 1.69 1.92 2.31 2.50  50%—20 
3% 2 1% 2 7 7 9 2.38 2.56 2.50 2.48 2.25 52%—41 
473—Abraham & Straus 475—Consolidated Oil 421—Ingersoll-Rand 599—Pere Marquette Ry. 
602—Congress Cigar *822—Davenport Hosiery 510—Park Utch 605—Pittsburgh Coal 
*820—Consolidated Biscuit 372—Dunhill Int'l 519—Parmelee Transp. 587—Tennessee Corp. 
*821—Cons. Gas of Baltimore *823—Eagle-Picher Lead 581—Pathé Film 608—Thermoid Co. 


*On the New York Curb Exchange; all other issues included above are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a medium-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most attractive 
speculations on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It is selling much below its prospective value, 
we believe; and those who buy this stock could 
make excellent profit during coming months. 


The security in question has a brilliant future. 
The company has greatly improved prospects. 
Business has expanded sharply. Earnings should 
pick up substantially. The action of the stock 
indicates much higher prices. In short, this 1s 
truly a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge 
—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Div. 581, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


9 WHAT ARE THE 


GROUPS 


likely to do 
best this year? 


Send for Bulletin and 
2 trrat FREE 
THE GARTLEY WEEKLY 


STOCK MARKET REVIEW 
76 William St., New York 


BARGAIN! $30 
COPPER STOCK 


Recommended in this week’s bulletin. 
Free sample copy on request. Or, 


Send $1 for 4 Issues 
‘““‘Market Action” 


624A Empire State Bldg., New York City 


Will 
Stocks Follow 
Commodities Down? 
Ask for Free Bulletin F.W.-428 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


CHAS. J. COLLINS Bldg. = Detroit, Mich. 


Directed by @ 700 Union Guardian 


O What Stocks Should You] 


BUY, HOLD or SELL? 


$/D REPORTS — a weekly Commentary on 
285 issues; based on Supply 
and Demand; te e expectancy featured. 
ENTIRELY ERENT FROM USUAL 
ERVICES 


All stocks naa in S/D SELECTOR for 
preferred activity. Issued weekly. Subscription 
includes S/D ADVISOR and 8/D SUPER- 
VISOR. Write now for Bulletin F.W. 29 
(free). Trial: Send $2.00 for next regular 
12 page weekly issue off press Monday and 
classify your — for immediate action 

Inc. 

$/D REPORTS § Maiden Lane, N. Y. City 

Subseribers on Coast to Coast 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Continued from page 13 


|are numerous other units in the in- 


dustry, as its assets have undergone 
considerable downward revaluation 
and charges for depreciation and de- 
pletion are accordingly much smaller. 
(Factograph No. 172.) 


National Biscuit C+ 

Holdings liquidated on previous 
advices at 32 (FW, Oct. 28, ’36), 
should not yet be reinstated, but any 
remaining . positions can be main- 
tained, around 28, despite lack of 
outstanding possibilities (1936, paid 
$2.) Company is evidently feeling 
the pinch of higher raw material 
prices and keen competition, for earn- 
ings in the first quarter of this year 
amounted to 33 cents a share as 
against 39 cents in the like quarter 
of 1936. More satisfactory profit 
margins depend upon price trend of 
important commodity ingredients, and 
whether price adjustments can be ef- 
fected without reducing consumption. 
(Factograph No. 140.) 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt C+ 

Moderate speculative commitments 
are warranted, around 17, on the 
basis of improving earnings (1936, 
paid 52% cents). The gross profit 
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of this company in 1936 increase 
over 120 per cent, and income of 73 
cents per share resulted on the capita} 
stock compared with a deficit of 3 
cents a share in 1935. First quarte; 
earnings in 1937 equalled 36 cents, 
share. The recent refunding opera. 
tions will reduce the charges ahead 
of the stock, and assuming mainte. 
nance of present demand from the 
automotive and other lines, earnings 
should show further gains. Financial 
condition remains strong, cash alone 
exceeding current liabilities. (Facto. 
graph No. 423.) 


Sharon Steel C+ 
Commitments, previously advised 
at 30 (FW, Dec. 9, ’36) may still 
be considered at present levels around 
37 (div. rate, $1.20). Operations in 
the first quarter of 1937 resulted in 
the largest profit in the company’s 
history, net being equivalent to $1.13 
per share on the common stock. Large 
demand from the automobile industry 
was chiefly responsible. Further 
gains are to be expected, but are 
likely to be moderate inasmuch as 
the principal plant is already oper- 
ating at about 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity. (Factograph No. 415.) 


Shell Union Oil B 
Commitments suggested al 2% 
(FW, Oct. 28, 36) may still be given 


consideration, around 31, for longer 


CORPORATE EAR 


NINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Alpha Portland Cement Co....... $1.58 D$0.35 
33 26 


{2 Months to March 31 
1937 1936 


Dresser (S. R.) Mfg....... 1.6 
Lehigh Portland Cement.... 3.16 0.43 
McGraw Electric .......... 


Co. 
9 Months to March 


3 ee to March 31 
American Brake Shoe Foundry.... 1.06 0.56 
1.79 1.51 
0.69 0.74 
0.43 0.13 
Beech Nut Packing er 1.28 0.98 
Belding Hemingway 0.41 0.38 
Beneficial Industrial Loan........ 0.64 0.52 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass........ 2.82 0.95 
0.55 0.30 
Bridgeport Machine ............. 0.64 0.46 
Caterpillar Tractor Co............ 1.43 1.03 
Central Ohio Steel Products...... 0.70 0.67 
Certain-teed Products ........... D 0.16 D 0.63 
Consolidated Laundries .......... 0.11 D 0.05 
Container Corp. of America. os 0.96 0.27 
Continental Baking ....... = D 1.15 D 1.00 
0.64 0.61 
0.46 0.07 
Electric Bond & Share........... 0.07 0.01 
Florence Stove Co.......... 0.96 0.67 
General Electric .......... 0.40 0.25 
Gillette Safety Razor 0.44 0.42 
Graham-Page Motors 0.001 D 0.08 
Harbison Walker Refractories.... 0.77 0.36 
Hinde & Dauch Paper 0.88 0.49 
Lehigh Valley Coal............... D 0.14 0.32 
Lehn & Fink Products...... oe 0.32 0.48 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass .. 0.81 0.80 
MacAndrews & Forbes..... 0.56 0.63 
Mathiesen Alkali Works.......... 0.52 0.30 
McGraw-Hill Publishing ........ 0.52 0.34 
0.15 D 0.14 
0.56 0.41 
National eee D 0.005 D 0.20 


D—tor deficit. 


EARNED PER SHARE 3 —_ to Mar. 31 


ON COMMON STOCK 1937 1936 
North American Rayon Corp...... $1.49 $0.56 
Parmelee Transportation ......... 0.09 0.11 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt......... 0.36 0.12 
Rustless Iron & Steel............ 0.21 0.07 
0.75 0.53 
Underwood Elliott Fisher......... 1.92 117 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg..... 2.01 1.40 
White Rock Mineral Springs..... 4 0.30 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube........ 1,41 
13 Weeks to March 27 
0.0 0.14 
28 Weeks to March |2 
#2 February 28 

Shaeffer (W. A. 
6 Months ae February 28 

Walker (Hiram) Gooderham & 
3.17 


Federal Department Stores....... 


ntile 
— 12 Months ‘December 
1936 
2.52 2,28 
Canadian Marconi .............. 0.03 0.02 
Checker Cab Mfg............000- 6.00 0.02 
Chesapeake Corp. 5.70 4.03 
Carroon & Reynolds.............. 0.15 D 0.03 
0.95 0.9 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ........ 2.57 1,31 
0.49 D 0,03 
New England Power Association. . 1.85 0.84 
Segal Lock & Hardware.......... 0.01 D 0.05 
Tide Water Associated Oil....... 1.03 ors 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture...... 0.40 0.2 
United Dyewood Corp............ 2.19 1.39 
Uv. 0.85 0.72 
Walker Mining ..,.......---.+:- D 0.02 D 0.05 
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term holding (1936, paid 25 cents). 
Attesting to the improved operating 
conditions in recent months, company 
translated an 18 per cent increase in 

oss into a 118 per cent rise in net 


with earnings equivalent to 24 cents 


4 share as compared with 9 cents a 
share in the corresponding period 
1936. (Factograph No. 203.) 


Tidewater Associated Oil C+ 

A satisfactory purchase, around 
19, for capital enhancement and as an 
inflation hedge (div. rate, 60 cents). 
This unit in 1936 realized net in- 
come 30 per cent larger than that 
for the previous year, due primarily 
to increases in crude oil production 
and sales, as well as income derived 
from recent investments in securities 
and properties. Per share earnings 
were $1.03, compared with 73 cents 
for 1935. Company spent over $18 
million during the year for additions 
and improvements, mainly for the 
producing division. The common 
stock should soon begin to reflect the 
savings effected from the issuance of 
new lower rate preferred stock. (Fac- 
tograph No. 129. Also FW, Jan. 27.) 


U. S. Gypsum B+ 

Retention, last advised at 102 
(FW, Sept. 30, ’36), still advisable 
around 118 and moderate new pur- 
chases are warranted for longer term 
holding (1936, paid $3.25). Earn- 
ings of $1.07 per share for the first 
quarter of 1937 were 223 per cent 
ahead of those for the same period of 
1936, reflecting the much higher rate 
of activity of the company’s fifty 
mills. Continued improvement over 
last year’s levels is to be expected in 
view of the satisfactory prospects of 


the construction industry. (Facto- 
graph No. 295.) 
Wayne Pump C+ 


Suitable for the employment of 
speculative funds, around 44; yield on 
basis of recent distributions (no fixed 
rate) about 4.6 per cent. The com- 
mon sells at less than 10 times last 
year’s earnings of $4.58 a share. 
Based upon the present trend of sales 
company should do substantially bet- 
ter during the current year. Over 90 
per cent of last year’s sales came from 
computing gasoline pumps on which 
the company holds patents and re- 
ceives royalties from other manu- 
facturers. 


Westinghouse Electric A 
Present holdings should be re- 
tained, around 143, and moderate new 


commitments may be made for longer 
term holding (1936, paid $5.50). 


in areas served. 


sion, 150 Broadway, New York. 


1,073 NEW INDUSTRIES 
IN ASSOCIATED AREAS 


Diemnee the past five years the Associated System 
has helped the communities it serves gain 1,073 new 
industries employing 38,614 workers. Of this num- 
ber, 278 concerns with 12,270 job opportunities 
came to Associated areas last year. 


This activity resulted from a definite industrial 
development program, in which community organi- 
zations, Associated operating companies, and the 
System’s Industrial Development Division co- 
operated. The object of this program is to help 
industrial concerns find sites where they can op- 
erate more efficiently, and to increase employment 


Full information about the industrial advantages 
of Associated areas in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and 26 other States will be supplied 
upon request to our Industrial Development Divi- 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Java. 


| Follow the Averages | 
through a complete 
market cycle, 1922 to | 
date. Weekly ranges. 


“| Wall Chart (23x42”) of 


‘| the Dow-Jones Averages 
; Send $1.25 


Securites Research Corporation 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


+ 


if 


Earnings are improving at a faster 
rate, as evidenced by the fact that net 
income for the first quarter of 1937 
showed an increase of 43.1 per cent 
over that for the first quarter of 1936, 
while the profit for the twelve months 
just ended was only 24.8 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Actual per 
share earnings were $2.01 in the first 
quarter, and $6.23 for the twelve 
months ended March 31. Earnings 
for calender year 1936 were $5.67 
per share after surtax. Sales volume 
is growing, particularly from abroad, 
and unfilled orders as of recent date 
were the highest since 1923. (Facto- 
graph No. 46. Also FW, Feb. 10.) 


DIVIDENDS 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable en May 1, 
1937 to stockholders of record on April 15, 1937. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia Electric Company 


Quarterly Dividend of $1.25 per 
share on $5. Dividend Preferred 
Stock, payable May 1, 1937, to 
Stockholders of record April 10, 
1937, for the quarter ending April 


30, 1937. 
H. C. LUCAS, Treasurer. 


March 25, 1937 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Current 
Literature 


Upon request, and without obligation 
any of the literature listed below 
will be sent free direct from the 
firms by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. 
Print plainly and give name and 
address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


MANY ARE CULLED—ButT FEW ARE 
CHosEN—a circular for Bankers, 
Brokers and Dealers only. (Made 
available by Hoit, Rose & Troster.) 


TRADING METHODS — 24-page in- 
formative booklet on this subject. 
(Published by Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Stocks, Bonps, ComMMODITIES— 
Folder explaining trading methods, 
commission charges and commodity 
units. (Published by J. A. Acosta & 
Co., Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Opp Lot TRAPING, is the name of 
an interesting booklet which ex- 
plains its many advantages for both 
large and small investors. (Published 
by John Muir & Co., Members N.Y. 
Stock Exchange.) 


NATIONAL City BANK oF NEW 
York Criry— Descriptive report. 
available by G. J. Cramer 


Co.) 


FepERAL Water SERVICE CorP.— 
$6: $6.50, and $7 Pref. Stocks. A 
resume of the above corporation is 
ready for distribution. (Published 
by W. D. Yergason & Co.) 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF BANK 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY STOCKS 
for 1937—with special individual re- 
ports on each of these institutions. 
(Made available by L. G. Smith & 
Company.) 


How to Keep Your PRIVATE 
Recorps—Pamphlet describing the 
revised loose leaf personal finance 
system, based upon scientific princi- 
ples. (Made available by Trussell 
Manufacturing Company.) 


ANALYSIS ON WENTWORTH MAN- 
UFACTURING ComMPpANY—$l convert- 
ible preferred. (Made available by 
Syle & Co.) 


Some FinancraL Facts—A 24- 
page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and the or- 
ganization and operations of the Bell 
System. (Made available by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 
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Business and Financial Summary 


1937 19 
Weekly Trade Indicators 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.).......... 3,463,550 3,426,300 3,422,350 2,985 tn 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 2,173,223 2,176,368 2,146,959 933,619 
+Steel Output (% of 91.3% 90.3% 9% 704 
¢Automobile Production (U. 127,755 100,470 96,710 115,349 
{Wholesale Commodity fais” Index. 91.9 92.4 92.9 80,3 
1937 1936. 
Apr. 10 Apr. 3 Mar.27 = Apr. 11 
§$Bank Clearings New York City....... $3,662 $4,374 $3,757 $2,888 
§$Bank Clearings outside New York City 2,563 2,900 2,546 2,113 
Total car loadings (number of cars). 716,044 726,68 761,109 621,842 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons)... 978,000 1,363,000 1,876,000 1,232,009 
Financial World Index of Industrial 
*Daily Average. of beginning of following week. {Ward's Report.  §000,0009 
Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 
1937 1936 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Loans on Securities................... $3,309 $3,327 $3,356 $3,304 
U. S. Government securities held...... 9,640 9,709 9,595 10,072 
Commercial 4,463 4,407 4,362 3,508 
Total net demand deposits............ 15,249 15,160 15,126 13,996 
1,076 1,081 1,092 1,047 
Reserve System 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,528 2,493 2,458 2,477 
Total Money in Circulation........... 6,383 6,387 6,377 5,877 
*Other than U. S. Government Securities. 
Miscellaneous Factors 1937 1936 ——___. 
Jan. Dec, Nov. Jan, 
*Farm income —total (including sub- 
*Farm income — subsidies ............ 43 3 19 1 
1937. 
¢tIinventories: Febr. Jan. Dec. Febr. 
Manufactured goods index.......... 108 108 106 105 
1937. 1936 
, Mar. Febr. Jan. Mar, 
Building contracts. Daily average 
(F. W. Dodge)—in millions........ $8.57 $8.56 $10.12 $7.64 
Tew Capital .. .. 2... 184,594 129,842 102,456 58,816 
Apr. Mar. Febr. Apr. 
Devt. $34,824 $34,728 $34,601 331" 425 
_ *000,000 omitted. tCorporate new issues only: exclude refunding: 000 omitted— 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. Department of Commerce; 1923-1925 = 100. 
Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 
April 
15 16 17 19 20 21 
20 Industrinis ........ 181.19 180.75 180.51 180.82 181.44 183.60 
60.18 60.26 60.02 60.52 60.95 61.53 
31.38 31.21 31.13 31.07 31.03 31.14 
Daily Volume N. Y.S. E. 
Bales 940,800 1,068,110 444,100 $20,000 1,130,000 1,250,000 
Week ended 
Weekly Car Loadings Apr. 3 Mar. 27 Mar. 20 Apr.4 
Eastern District 1937 1936 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..... 17,421 17,602 18,300 14,487 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 26,342 25,671 25,337 23,264 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 17,409 16,480 17,409 13,612 
118,489 121,299 120,445 93,962 
Southern District 
41, 359 40, 891 40,562 32,745 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western............. 5,498 5,551 5,546 5,078 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 28,406 27,722 28,578 25,023 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 28,780 27,978 27,352 23,895 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 24,996 24,932 25,686 21.885 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 21,467 20,997 21,179 18,541 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............. 6,044 6,459 6,263 5,048 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..... ere 5,565 5,622 5,760 4,684 
Southern Pacific System.. ............ 37,967 36,555 36,836 30,832 
Southwestern District 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........... 7,957 7,751 7,337 
St. Louis-San Francisco................ 12,944 12,756 12,794 11,089 
St. Louis-Southwestern ............... 5,559 5,497 5,432 4,811 
Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. Loadings 


from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 


(Compiled from Association of America Railroads figures) 
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Suggest Portfolio 


@ New opportunities for advantageous revi- 
sions of portfolios which are out of step with 
the general business and investment prospect 
have been created by the drastic readjustment 
of relative values which set in a month ago 
and continued along into the middle of this 
month. Many current developments presented 
a reasonable explanation for the setback, but 
to a great extent they merely provided the 
needed check to a long-sustained upswing that 
had gone beyond a logical discount of deter- 
minable prospects. 


@ It was because of the uncertainties injected 
into the situation by labor unrest, the national 
Administration’s attitude towards commodity 
prices, weakness in government issues, and 
seasonal changes in industry, that the average 
investor found it increasingly difficult to chart 
his course. With the consequent slowing of 
demand for securities prices receded to levels 
that have encouraged the gradual resumption 
of buying. This new phase is still a highly 
selective one, with many cross-currents result- 
ing from the gradual liquidation of less 
promising issues and the reinvestment of the 
proceeds in securities having more determin- 
able prospects. 


® The Supreme Court decisions in the Wagner 
Labor Act litigations have clarified the labor 
situation somewhat and indirectly tend to 
modify the campaign in favor of altering the 
Court. On the other hand, the rulings have 
revived agitation for a néw NRA and for the 
reenactment of other outlawed New Deal 
legislation. 


@ The situation emphasizes the importance of 
recasting your portfolio at this time, even 
though you may find it difficult to determine 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street 


New York, N.Y 


Trade and Investment Outlook 


Revision Now 


where to start, for many lines of business ap- 
pear unaffected by the numerous changes that 
have been taking place. The steel industry, 
for instance, is working at top speed, and is 
discussing the necessity of rationing con- 
sumers to avert a runaway market. 


@ It is important, however, that you make 
promptly a thorough study of your list and 
revise your portfolio before a new advance gets 
so far under way that, in effect, you will be 
paying a premium as a penalty for delay. In 
this work you will need expert assistance in 
rebalancing your portfolio, and in keeping it 
cushioned against the recurring shocks which 
investment opinion normally receives from 
time to time. 


® As our client you are not left to your own 
devices, but are guided, by personal correspon- 
dence, in carrying out a program specially pre- 
pared for you and based on your personal re- 
sources, objectives and problems. 


® Register your portfolio with the Research 
Bureau today. Undertake immediately, under 
our supervision, the rearrangement of your 
investments so that you are in position to ob- 
tain the best results from the security market’s 
interpretation of the manner in which business 
is progressing. We bring to our work the bene- 
fit of 34 years study of investment funda- 
mentals, of price movements, and of every 
problem encountered by the investor. 


The cost is small — minimum annual fee 
of $100 covers portfolios up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your annual fee today— 
or use the coupon for a full description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation to me) how your 

personal supervisory service would assist me to estab- 
lish and keep my portfolio in line with conditions, and 
achieve my objective. I enclose a list of my investments, 
showing the number of shares and their original cost. 


Apr. 28 


Objectives: Income [] Capital enhancement [J (or) Both [J 
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ST Lots, US*: 


EXTENDING THE FRONTIERS 
UF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


The 56-year history of the Monsanto Chemical Company is a 
record of continuous expansion to meet the chemical demands of 
American Industry. Starting with one product for one industry, 
Monsanto has extended its services until today it manufactures 
more than three hundred products that find application in prac- 


tically every industry. 


In this expansion, Monsanto has worked hand in hand with 
the industries it serves, creating new chemicals and processes for 
new products, finding new ways to make old products better at 


less cost. 


The chemical industry always stands on the threshold of a 
greater tomorrow. Through constant research and judicious ex~ 
pansion, Monsanto keeps prepared to meet the chemical demands 
of industry, to continue its role in extending the frontiers of 


American industry. 


District Offices: Piants: 

New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. Carondelet, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Monsanto, Ill. 
Akron, 0. Everett, Mass. 
Cleveland, O. Nitro, W. Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Norfolk, Va 
Charlotte, N. C. A! 

San Francisco, Cal. nniston, Ala. 
Montreal, Canada Camden, N. J. 
London, England Monsanto, Tenn. 
Manchester, England Ruabon, N. Wales 
Shanghai, China Sunderland, England 


Monsanto Chemical Lompany 
\ St.Louis U.S.A. 
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